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For the New-Yorker. 
TO AN UNKNOWN LADY. 


[ szver heard thy silver tones, sweet lady, save in dreams, 
But know they are as musical as the voice of summer streams; 
I never met the gentle glance of thy soft-lighted eye, 

But I can read its brilliancy in the star-enwoven sky! 


At midnight, when the dews of sleep fall on all living things, 
[saw an angel o'er me bend, with closely-folded wings ; 

And when I asked the vision whence such peerless beauty came, 
Awhisper, low as dying winds, breath’d forth thy lovely name! 


They tell me of the charms that meet and mingle in thy face: 

That round thee floats, like breath of flowers, the viewless 
air of grace ; 

They say the motions of thy form are free as dancing waters, 

And thou art beautiful among the fairest of Earth’s daughters. 


Yet, lady, brighter gifts than these my dreaming mind bestows, 
Forin the Eden of my thoughts thou bloom’st the sweetestrose; 
And when fond Fancy lends her wand of magic power to me, 
I build a palace in my heart, and make a Queen of thee! 
HERMIon. 


r For the New Yorker,’ 
“GIVE ME THE BOON OF LOVE.” 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


(Written in reply to ‘Give Me Fame,’ by Park Benjamin.) 
Give me the boon of Love! 
I ask no more for Fame; 
Far better one unpurchased heart 
Than Glory’s proudest name. 
Why wake a fever in the blood, 
' Or damp the spirit now, 
To gain a wreath whose leaves shall wave 
Above a withered brow ? 
Give me the boon of Love! 
Ambition’s meed is vain; 
Dearer Affection’s earnest smile 
» Than Honor’s richest train. 
‘I'd rather lean upon a breast 
Responsive to my own, 
Than sit pavilioned gorgeously 
Upon a kingly throne. 
Like the Chaldean sage, 
Fame’s worshipers adore 
The brilliant orbs that scatter light 
O’er Heaven’s azure floor; 
But, in their very hearts enshrined, 
The votaries of Love 
Keep e’er the holy flame, which once 
Illumed the courts above. 


Give me the boon of Love! 
Renown is but a breath, 
Whose loudest echo ever floats 
From out the halls of death. 
A loving smile beguiles me more 
Than Fame’s emblazoned seal, 
And one sweet tone of tenderness 
Than Triumph’s wildest peal. 
Give me the boon of Love! 
The path of Fame is drear, 
And Glory’s arch doth ever span 
A hill-side cold and sere. 
One wild flower from the path of Love, 
All lowly though it lie, 
Is dearer than the wreath that waves 
To stern Ambition’s eye. 
Give me the boon of Love! 
The lamp of Fame shines far, 
But Love’s soft light glows near and werm— 
A pure and household star. 
One tender glance can fill the soul 
With a perennial fire; 
But Giory’s flame burns fitfully— 
A lone, funereal pyre. 














Give me the boon of Love ! 
Fame’s trumpet-strains depart, 
“But Love's sweet lute breathes melody 

That lingers in the heart; 

And the scroll of Fame will burn 
When sea and earth consume, 

But the rose of Love, in a happier sphere, 
Will live in deathless bloom! 

Boston, Nov. 4, 1838. 


For the New-Yorker. 
SOME VIEWS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION.—NO. II. 

Tue right of the people to govern themselves is now so fa- 
miliar to our minds, that it costs ys an effort of credulity to 
believe that it ever has been anovelty. Itseems so bright and 
broad and unimpeachable; so far beyond the utmost reach 
of dispute, and so peculiarly under the guardianship of Rea- 
son, as to forbid even the intrusion of curiosity or criticism. 
Hence, we credit not without wonder the historical account 
that fixes its first vindication far on the modern side of the 
dark ages. When again we reflect that the venerable grand- 
sires, who yet tarry by our firesides, once whispered that right 
at the hazard of their lives, we are scarce content to rank the 
antecedent race above the Goths and Vandals of rougher 
times. Nay, if we could unsettle the established epochs of 
history, we should feel no remorse in closing up the flattered 
interval between the reign of barbarism that ended with 
Luther, and the glorious Revolution that opened with Henry. 
These are our first, untutored impulses; and while they may 
somewhat stint the justice due to our remoter ancestors, they 
will serve quite a redeeming purpose in preparing us to ap- 
preciate fully the master-spirits who ushered in the dawn of 
political regencration, 

In my introductory paper I left Patrick Henry alone in the 
arena. I did not then, nor do I now, insult the patriotic pride 
of the reader by vainly lingering over details of eulogy. 
Those who sit under the tree of American Liberty, need not 
be told of him who fixed the germ. When they forget him, 
may its leaves wither and its branches rot above them! For 
myself, I cherish his memory with a love too sanguine to doubt 
but that it will be immortal. Whenever or wherever Ameri- 
can history is read, I know the glorious name that gems its 
first golden page must be remembered. It is too brilliant 
for obscurity—its brilliancy too broad and far-reaching for ob- 
livion. The meteor-light of new idols may eclipse it for a 
while, but it will re-kindle for posterity: vapors may dot at 
intervals its track through the future, but it will issue flashingly 
from the cloud. It must be céeternal with the cause which 
hallows it, and will hang over the last republic of the earth— 
a pillar of fire! 

I said he stood alone in the arena; butit wasnotlong. No 
sooner did his colleagues hear the sound of his lance, as he 
hurled it at the throne, than their hearts bounded simultane- 
ously into freedom. The spell was dissolved—the balanced 
avalanche shaken from its equipoise. Every feeling of their 
nature, and every conviction of their reason now asserted their 
true supremacy. Principles which had long been suppressed 
by fear and irresolution, darted like lightning to the surface. 
The bonds of moss that kept the rotten theory of despotism 
together, suddenly parted, and left them naked and tottering, 
to the amazement of its late infatuated disciples, and the con 
tempt of awakened Reason. The impious dogma of the di 
vine right of kings; the execrable principle of indiscriminate 
obedience ; the ridiculous maxim of royal perfection, and the 
thousand other gossamer constituents of the fabric, vanished 
in the ruins. Treason, which had so long gloamed at its 
* wardour-head,”’ shrunk into a pitiful bugbear, and shared in 
the general overthrow. The glories of monarchy perished 
like a vision, and they only saw, in the stripped skeleton be 
fore them, a remnant of primitive barbarity, which one age had 
thrust upon another, ere the tide of improvement dashed them 
quite asunder, and thus succeeded in emerging into the broad 








and glorious sun-light of civilization. Their natural rights, 
which, like a band of outlaws, had from time immemorial led 
a cowardly and thriftless existence in the fastnesses of Phi- 
losophy, now gathered boldly into the open campania and 
asked them for protection. To conclude the picture, the co- 
lossal idol to:which they had so long yielded a passive wor- 
ship, had crumbled to ashes ; and beyond the site where it stood 
Freedom had hung out her banners and her beacon-lights from 
the granite summits of Reason and Justice, to guide and woo 
them thither. That divine appeal had quickened their shriv- 
eled sinews. 

From that moment the issue was made up in Virginia. 
The shock which Henry imparted to his colleagues could 
have no less effect, I concieve, than to crack asunder all the 
technical ties that connected them with the mother country, 
and leave only for their consideration those simple relations 
of right and duty which were recognized by Natural Justice. 
They might, indeed, repeat again the old formulas of loyalty ; 
they might a little longer follow the forlorn hope of peaceable 
redress, by the customary farcical assurances of unabated 
confidence in their sovereign. But this livery of allegiance 
only covered the kindlings of revolution. All their subsequent 
pursuit was like the involuntary progress of the runner beyond 
hjs stopping point, in consequence of the originalimpetus. Their 
voices for a time murmured on in the humble tone of petition 
but their hearts were irrevocably pledged to liberty; and, I 
imagine, if every oppressive law had been repealed, such a 
procedure would have come far short of binding up the shat- 
tered bonds of connection. It is easier to keep an attenu- 
ated thread together by gentleness, than amend a broken one 
by repentance. There is a device of policy by which Tyranny 
may long ride upon the necks of the people without resist- 
ance—a ready yielding to the pressure of events, until the 
lulling of suspicion furnishes an opportunity to give them the 
returning tendency; a bold stroke of despotism followed im- 
mediately by a sprinkling of grace; or the quiet, insidious 
riveting of a chain, while the subject is giddy with some vis- 
ionary blessing. But when its practice is but a long succes- 
sion of gross and artless wrongs ; when it pursues one stinging 
pang but with another more piercing ; and when it excites con- 
tempt for its fatuity while it enrages by its remorselessness, the 
goaded and withering victim will at last turn fiercely upon the 
tormentor and dash him to the dust. 

The philosophical inquirer scarcely requires the advice of 
history as to the final issues of the contemptible policy of the 
British Government. He would but measure the oppressions 
to know the feelings of the colonies. It was impossible, how- 
ever repentant and conciliating the after legislation of Parlia- 
ment, to rekindle them into cordial loyalty. But while he 
would set down a revolution as inevitable, he would be 
apt to set it down at a much earlier day than that to which 
the general forbearance of the colonies actually delayed it. 
In the case of Virginia, perhaps he might not make so false a 
calculation as in the others. Fro 1 warmerclimate, a more 
zealous pride, and a set of political leaders imbued with 
hotter blood and prompter energies, the spirit of revolution 
ripened earliest there. The tone of their addresses, memo- 
rials, end resolutions, though arranged in the forms of loyalty, 
breathes a more eager and lively spirit, and betrays a more 
threatening impatience than that of her sister sufferers. She 
felt herself fit to be an empire before they had even strained 
upon the leading-strings of dependence ; and though her grap- 
ple with Tyranny was a lion’s task, she may be said to have 
come up to it with something of the lion’s pride. 

Let me not be understood as disparaging Massachusetts. 
Her annals are too full of self-denying patriotism, dauntless 
valor, divine eloquence and hard-fought battle-fields, to be dis- 
paraged. Let her be called the ‘Cradle of Liberty.’ I will 
not scruple to give her that first of names, while the Hill of 
Bunker is permitted to stand upon her bosom the crimsoned 
but sacred muniment of her title. I will not dishonor he 
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with any secondary homage, while the voices of Otis and 
Adams linger in solemn echo around the venerable arches of 
her Faneuil Hall. She owns too much of American history, 
and has held out her broad and steady light too long to be in- 
sulted now with a feeble eulogy. But while ‘it was there the 
infancy of our Freedom was first rocked,’ I cannot concede 
it was there it first breathed. 

With perhaps more prudence, the ‘ Bay State’ had less chiv- 
alry than the ‘Old Dominion.’ She clung longer to the hope of 
Parliamentary relief, although most severely scourged ; and she 
approached the final issue with slower and more cautious ad- 
vances. She moved by reflection rather than by impulse, and 
was unwilling to loosen her moorings of allegiance, until she 
had critically scanned the ocean and the sky. Indeed, I know 
not but her affection for England was deeper and more tena- 
cious. If a greater similarity of climate, constitution, man- 
ners and customs; a more frequent and intimate correspond- 
ence with the mother country, and a greater sense of depenil-| 
ence, owing to less abundant natural resources, and a tardier 
accumulation of wealth, can make such a view aot improba- 
ble, I should be inclined to use it as the best explanation of 
that meek and retiring patience with which she bore up so 
long beneath the yoke. Excesses followed excesses, and yet 
she staggered under the load; the merciless Minister added 
torture to torture, and her only answer was prayer; at length 
she was subjected to the rude police of an armed force, and 
she still desperately grasped, in supplication, at the robes of 
her sovereign; massacre was then added to the catalogue, 
and she wiped away her tears but to petition; at last came 
the affair at Lexington, and, at length wrought beyond en- 
durance, she girded herself for battle. 


But she was not yet prepared to throw off her bonds. Self 
defence had indeed forced her to the field; but I doubt if the 
most ardent of her sons anticipated anything more than a 
temporary suspension of peace. A State is never ripe for a 
war of independence until it entirely surrenders its yearnings 
for legislative relief. It may be tortured tostrike a blow, but 
it will fall feebly and half repressed; and there will be less 
disposition to repeat it than to crave the pardon of its object. 
It can do nothing vigerous or decisive on the neutral ground 
between self-defence and revolution. Its progress will be 
but a tissue of timid marches, tergiversations and delays, re- 
sulting in heavier oppressions if overtaken. A sp‘rited and 
high-toned government allows but little credit to the rebel for 
his plight of love, while it is aching from the point of his dag- 
ger. Its action, to be efficient, must not be like the peevish 
assault of the invalid: there must be no grasping of the im- 
perial purple with one band, while the other is groping for 
the bright garments of liberty: it should either languish at 
once into supine and reckless submission, or rise resolutely to 
positive and bold defiance. 


The first battles of the war were not battles for independ- 
ence. Bunker’s Hill was but an insurrectionary scene in the 
drama, ere the plot thickened for its appointed catastrophe. 
It was fought while Massachusetts yet held out her right 
hand in loyal petition; and, after it was over, though be- 
grimmed with the blood and dust of the affray, she still 
stretched forth that hand to her unkind master. 

There were, however, I doubt not, some eagle-spirits, who 
compassed the whole field of evenis, as well the remote as the 
immediate. To them the first gun that was fired on Bunker’s 
Hill—nay, the first drop of blood shed in the Boston massa- 
cre of a prior date, was the clear and unequivocal omen of a 
Yet they dared not trust their 
lips with that conviction. As long as the Colonies retained a 
fragment of the chain upon their necks, they thought it might 
serve as an amulet against the last and worst responsibilities 
of treason. Hence they looked upon the false and absurd po- 
sition. of things with a mock gravity, and humored the farce 
of mingling professions of allegiance with the clamors of bat- 
tle. This I conceive to be no irrational hypothesis as to the 
views of the more acute and comprehensive class of observers 
in Massachusetts. But it can by no means be extended to 
embrace the mass of the common people. With them, the 
tie of allegiance was not snapped asunder at once, as in Vir- 
ginia. Months of suffering by fire and sword elapsed first. 
I need net repeat to the reader the history of that introduc- 
tory period. It should be the first pride of an American heart 


war for absolute sovereignty. 
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to know the first details of American Independence. I will 
Merely say, it seemed to inure them to the hardships, and 
steel them against the terrors of war, while it added to their 
bill of vengeance the keen affliction of a son ora father stricken 
from almost every family. Their military discipline was ad- 
vanced to a degree of excellence which astonished the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine; and from numerous brilliant 
successes, intermingled with their defeats, they had gathered 
a high and abiding confidence in their capabilities for the con- 
flict. Besides, whatever of loyalty and affection remained to 
them had been gradually wasting under the inexorable and 
determined hostility of the mother country, until the last 
spark went out in despair, and no other course was left but a 
complete and final separation. 

Thus, and by such slow and hesitating steps, they advanced 
to a measure which—whether we consider it in view of the ap 
palling responsibilities incurred by its adoption, or of its in- 
fluence, past and present, upon the political complexion of the 
globe—is by far the most remarkable and interesting, which 
the historical student will find on record. G. D. A. P. 


For the New-Yorker. 
IBLA. 


Arr—“ Row gently here.” 
Rise, Ibla, Rise! 
From cloudless skies 
Look down the moon and stars; 
And near the shore, 
With boat and oar, 
Keep watch my gallant tars. 
Oh, fly this hold of Turkish power, 
For land beyond the wave, 
Where woman lives a cherished flower, 
And not a gold-bought slave ! 


Fear not the guard! 
Through buckler hard 
His heart my dagger found; 
And redly now 
His turbaned brow 
Lies pillowed on the ground. 
Haste, Ibla, haste !—my bark for thee 
Flings out her canvass white, 
And the blue waters of the sea 
Will leave no trace of flight! 





W.H.C.H. 
For the New-Yorker. 
GLANCES AT LIFE.—NO. III.* 
BY AN [TINERANT SCHOOLMASTER. 
THE STROLLING PLAYERS. 

I wILt pass over many sad adventures, embracing weary 
days and wearier nights, which would prove but sorry enter- 
tainment to the reader. Suffice it to say that the path of 
wandering was checkered by alternate light and shade, though 
it seemed as if Fate’s angriest frown awaited me whenever I 
approached my home. If my footsteps tended northward, my 
pocket was sure to be picked, my pretensions derided, and my 
person vilified. If, on the contrary, I turned despairing to 
the south, friends started up at every step, employment was 
tendered me unsought, and a cheering future opened bright 
before me. Still my heart was is New-England. I was ever 
repeating the exclamation of John Adams—“ When I forget 
thee, O New England ! may my right hand forget her cunning. ’ 
Amidst the softer landscapes of the south and west, my heart 
reverted to the stern hills of my birth-place. Fancy recalled 
every romantic scene that I had ever visited: lonely pools 
cradled in surrounding mountains, headlong torrents plunging 
madly over precipices, rocky plains erst bedewed with blood 
in the fearful strife of brother and brother, or treacherous mo- 
rasses where the Christian and the savage once contended for 
the sovereignty of this fair land. 

It was a chilly dey in the beginning of November. Early 
frosts had done their work, first clothing the woodlands in 
their richest garniture, and then stripping them of every leaf. 
Over the wan dreary sky the rack was drifting before a bois- 
terous wind, which played in eddies among the fallen leaves, 
as loath to leave them to theirlastrepose. I sat downby the 
wayside in one of my gloomiest fits. A cold, leaden-colored 
stream brawled in its rocky channel at my feet, and a troop 

* The two former numbers of this series appeared in the American 


Monthly Magazine. As they were transferred to the columns of the 
New-Yorker, our readers will have no difficulty with the ‘ concatena- 











of disorderly crows, disturbed by my Vicinity, 
noontide repast, and seemed to mock me with 
my distempered imagination the future seemed embowomed 
in a tenfold gloom. while the present was unlightened by 

single ray. Memory mocked me with her shifting j 4 
and failing health seemed giving up my mind a seven 
bid feelings. I had eaten nothing for twelve hours, and throw 
ing aside my stick and wallet, I leaned my head a ,. 
hands and gave vent to a flood of tears. ™ 

How long I remained in this unmanly mood, I cannot say: 
but when I raised my head, it was with a flush of shania 
indignation that I perceived a person seated near me, 
me with curiosity. As this individual exerted some influence 
upon my fortunes, it will not be thought impertinent #1 
describe him. His figure was slender and somewhat aborg 
the middle hight; his complexion was dark and his features 
sharp, while a pair of piercing eyes gave a lively expression 
to his countenance. A lurking smirk in the corners of his 
lips belied the stern expression of their general contour, A 
cloud of black hair was combed and curled over the left eye, 
and a worn felt hat was cocked jauntily above the same organ, 
The scarlet ends of a black neckerchief were drawn 
a stout seal ring at the throat, up to which a threadbare by 
sedulously-brushed green frock-coat with tarnished gilt but 
tons was carefully and tightly buttoned. Drab 
which approximated a pair of decidedly bad boots by mean 
of very long worsted straps of two colors, completed his equip 
ments. I might add that the individual carried a stout stick 
with a profusion of cord and tassel, and was attended bya 
turnspit dog. Such was the incongruous apparition which 
broke upon my sight at a distance of some two or three miles 
from a plain New-England village, whither I was journeying, 

“ Good. morning, Sir,” said the stranger, bowing with great 
courtesy ; “ fine weather for traveling.” 

I nodded my head in reply. 

“ Taciturnity, Sir, I take to be a proof of genius,” resumed 
the mystery, playing with hiscane. “ If thou can’st nod, speak 
too. Let us hear your voice, for heaven’s sake!” 

“T am yet to be informed, Sir,” cried I, with rising indig- 
nation, by what construction of the laws of breeding you pre- 
sume to insult me in this manner.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the inexplicable ; very good, indeed! 
’Egad! I thought I should draw you out But harkee! Mr. 
Rosin, I think with a line of vermillion and of cork under the 
eyes, you might look as black as thunder. I don’t wonder 
that you made a hit.” 

“ Made a hit!” cried I, starting to my feet; “one worl 
more, and I will do so!” 

“Ha, ha! very good—but old, old, my boy—old as the ever- 
lasting hills. I suspect, Mr. Rosin, that you ‘ve been taking 
your habituals this morning.” 


Tose from their 
their cries, To 


This unwarrantable taunt, coupled with the nick-name the 
fellow had chosen to give me, came near producing 8 cater 
trophe. I snatched up a stick and aimed a blow at my tor 
mentor, with such hearty good will that he would infallibly 
have measured his length on the ground, but for his agility. 
As it was, he started nimbly backward, and his retreat was 
covered by his turnspit, who, making a detour, attacked me 
in the rear and seized me by the fleshiest part of my leg. 

Foaming with wrath, I roared out lustily, “ You may thank 
your stars for your escape; bu: as for your beggerly cur, be 
shall pay the double penalty of his fault and yours.” 

I uplifted my staff to verify my threat, when the stranger 
started forward. “ A truce!” he cried. “ Do n’t harmthtt 
valuable animal—I should never be happy if he came te harm. 
Hold your hand, sir, if only for the love of the drama; how 
could we play the Dog of Montargis without him?” 

A sudden light broke in upon me. ‘ Dog of Montargis!” 
I repeated ; “ then, sir, you ’re an actor?” 

“ Ay, and more;” replied he of the green coat 
power behind the throne greater than the throne itself’ 
manager! I see you feel a little awe-struck. Come, confess 
it—eh ?” 

Now I may confess without vanity that mine, though 
plain, is an honest face; and it required no great degree 
penetration in my new acquaintance to peruse my feelings 
My earliest predilections had been in favor of the drame, a= 
being no hackneyed play-goer, the world behind the curt 
was a fairy land to me. I had often longed in solitude to bes 
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"tated, To be the hero of a night, flaunting in 
corps are saul with sword of tin and coronet vf tinsel, 
-- I thought, next to being a real Cesar or actual Alexan- 
der. Many # time, in boyish holidays, had I rendered the 
woods and valleys vocal with my dramatic ravings; and at 
ae period I had actually meditated a dash bare the stage. 
I had pictured the wonderful delights of figuring in capitals at 
os corners of streets, and of having my name familiar in the 
nouths of bar-room loiterers and pot-house critics. I had 
fancied my talents adequate to every emergency—to the enthu- 
siastic heroism of Norval and the solitary revery of Jacques. | 
From Coriolanus to Scrub was but a natural transition—for 
many a hero of the tragedy has gathered laurels in the farce. 
Here, then, was the beginning of a realization of my earliest 
dreams: I stood in the presence of a live manager! It was 
some time before I could find my voice. 

“You addressed me, Sir,” said I, at length, “by the eu- 

ious appellation of Rosin. Pray, sir, what led to your 
mistake ?” 

«Thatis not, then, your name ?”’ inquired the great man. 

“Not to my knowledge,” was the answer. 

«J will tell you,” said the manager. ‘“ We have been in 
daily expectation of a gentleman who rejoices in that name. 
"Bgad, Sir, he ’s a genius—the phoenix of the Surrey Theatre 
=the last importation from that classic nursery of stage he- 
res. Talk of Edmund Kean and Black Jack Kemble— 

' nonsense! As ‘ Tarrara’ in the bran new melo-drama 
of the ‘ Blood-Red Cataract,’ he is inimitable—part written 
expressly for him by Fitzball. He makes love, dances and 
sings, all in a single act, and in the last scene fights a double 
combat with two swords on a bridge composed of a single 
plank, over @ cataract of real water, surrounded with blue 
fire!” 

“And this is the gentleman you were expecting. You 
were fortunate to secure his services.” 

“Extremely lucky. But I took him in the humor—that 
is, in his pots—struck the iron while it was hot, and, between 
you and me, if he does n’t disappoint me, I shall make a very 
pretty spec. Without him, I’m rather afraid of going to | 
the dogs, You see, Sir, there is a strong orthodox party in 
Scienceville opposed to theatricals; and the only paper pub- 
lished here, the Moral and Physical Reformer, comes out 
devilish strong against us. Some of the saints patronize us, 
but that was only on condition of heading my biils ‘ Theatrical 
Lyceum’ instead of the usual announcement. For all that, 
notwithstanding I always ground the repetition of a piece on 
the strength of ‘ vast numbers having been unable to procure 
tickets on the previous night,’ I have had a ‘ beggarly account 
of empty boxes.’ *Egad! T have thought seriously of striking 
my tents and playing ‘ We fly by night’ for my own benefit.” 

“Alas!” cried I, with real feeling, “it is thus that profes- 
sors of the fine arts are always disregarded in this country.” 

“Very sensible remark, Sir,” said the manager; “but I 
havebeenin a worse box. For instance, I once lived on rain.”’ 

“Lived on rain!” Lexclaimed. “I must request an ex- 
planation.” 

“Nothing easier,” replied the manager. “I was playing 
once at a country theatre—salary in arrears, no houses, no 
eredit—starving. Manager decamped and landlord turned 
me out of deors. I used to ledge in the theatre, and a gloomy 
place it was. Net a cent in my pocket. I swept the lobbies 
and the pit floor in hopes of finding money often dropped in 
such places. Found two-and-three-pence, and subsisted on it 
for aweek. At last (I had n’t made a meal for four-and- 
twenty hours) I bethought me of the rain-box.” 

“The rain-box!”’ 

“Yes, Sir. The sound of rain is produced upon the stage 
by dried peas ina box holding several quarts of these de- 
licious escalents. I hunted for it, found it, broke it open, and 
cooked the peas! "Egad, Sir! I never made a more delicious 
meal in my life; and I’m never caught in a shower but I 


While I complied with his request, the manager perused 
his letter ; and when I rejoined him, I found, from the blank 
expression of his countenance, that the contents had been of 
@ very unpleasant nature, 

“No ill news, I hope, Sir.” 

“The worst in the world. This fellow——but read it for 
yourself.” 

He placed the letter in my hands. It was from Rosin, 
who very cavalierly informed the manager that he had no in- 
tention of fulfilling his engagement, and advised him to go to 
law about it, coupling the counsel with numberless profanities | 
which I shall not repeat, and facetiously ending ‘ yours never.’ 

“What ’s to be done?” exclaimed the manager. “ Ha! 
I have it—a lucky thought! I called you Mr. Rosin. You 
are so. You understand me, eh?” 

“Upon my word, I do n't.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. Here ’s an opening for you—one that | 
won’t occur again. Noone here knows Rosin. You’re a| 
man of first-rate talent, unquestionably. You shall take this: 











think of that providential rain-box.” 

The great man, learning that I was going to Scienceville, 
his arm into mine and accompanied me intotown. He 

“epped at the post-office, where the clerk handed him a let- 

pa The postage was not paid. The hero of many dramas 

fumbled in his pockets, and then turned to me with one of his 

blandest smiles— 


a 





“My deat fellow, pay the man; I 've got nothing short of 
dollar bili,” 


fellow’s name and business, make your debut with a ready- 
made reputation, astonish the world, and put money in my| 
pocket and yours too.” | 

I was taken by surprise, but still I started some objections. 

“ Never hesitate !” exclaimed the manager; “ it’s the best | 
thing in the world for you: it ’s making your fortune at a) 
single hit. You have no better prospects—you confessed as | 
much.” | 

“T have none, it is true,” I answered, “unless you choose | 
to consider as such the remote chance of the death of an old | 
maiden aunt, Miss Heydigger, who has made me her heir, | 
and whom I have n’t seen since my disappearance from my | 
home.” 

“Pooh! nonsense, man! she ’s cut you off witha shilling, be- 
yond a doubt; besides, if she has n’t, old maiden aunts never | 
die; they live to all eternity. ‘ Aunts of all kinds are d—d 
sort of things,’ as Tony Lumpkin says. Come, bea man and 
a hero at once, and to-morrow night you shall shine in the 
Blood-Red Cataract.” 

I was dazzled, bewildered, and—consented. It seemed to 
me like the sydden transition in the fortunes of Napoleon, 
from wandering about the streets of Paris in quest of a cheap 
dinner, to leading a victorious army to the heart of Italy. 

My new acquaintance was overjoyed with my consent, and 
forthwith marched me to the Eagle Tavern in the centre of 
the village, which was the head-quarters of the corps dra- 
matique, and which likewise contained the spacious hall ap- 
propriated to the performances of the ‘Theatrical Lyceum.’ 
The manager (his name, by the way, was Douglas Double) | 
paused at a low door to tell me that as I was unused to the | 
society of the profession, he would take care to inform his peo- | 
ple that I was a reserved, mysterious character. We entered. 
The air of the room was oppressive, for it was filled with the | 
fumes of spirit and reeked with the smoke of sundry segars 
and pipes. Half-a-dozen fellows were seated round a fire, 
conscientiously discharging the duties of fumigation. One| 
shabby man was endeavoring to make a little abandoned poo- | 
dle swallow a dose of whiskey punch—a circumstance which | 
convulsed the company with laughter. One was shaking | 
hands with the landlord across the bar and swearing he would 
never desert him while he had the breath of life. A brace of 
heroes were sparring in the corner, and a maudlin gentleman, | 
solitary and apart, was smiling painfully at the petulant. 
struggles of a kitten which he was detaining by the tail. Al- 
together, it was a scene worthy of Hogarth. Onourentrance, | 
the actors paused fora moment. The living craters ceased | 
to emit smoke, the poodle was neglected, and the cat suffered 
to escape. The sparring match ceased, and the shabby gen- 
tleman drank up his punch and resumed a segar. I was in-| 
troduced to the company, who insisted on drinking my health. 





|| without ’em.’ 





A question ensued whether it should be at the expense of the 
landlord or the manager. 

“ Tt is the same thing whether our landlord or I treat,” ob- 
served the manager, winking to the shabby gentleman, who 
put his tongue in his cheek and did the same. 

The shabby gentleman was Mr. Binks, the comedian, “a 
fellow of infinite humor,” the manager assured me. Mr. 
Binks was perfectly aware that he was the subject of our re- 
marks, and conducted himself accordingly. He looked us in 
the face with an expression of fixed gravity. As he did so, 


a __ —————? 
part, stole out of his nostril and ascended to the ceiling in ex- 
panding rings. While we gazed on this phenomenon, a deli- 
cate wreath stole out of his dexter ear, and amidst a thunder 
of applause two streams ssued from his eyes. Mr. Binks 
was then seized with a violent fit of sneezing and coughing, 
which lasted for ten minutes. ' 

“Who has seen our property-man to-day?” inquired the 
manager. “The fellow 's such an ass he can hardly keep 
out of fire and water; and I never lose sight of him for ten 
minutes but I think him in some scrape. Where is he?” 

“ Sick a-bed of a cold,” replied the londlord. 

“Deuced unlucky!” cried the manager. “How did he 
take cold?” 

“ Caught it a-fishing,” answered Binks. 

A yell of laughter burst from the company at this announce- 
ment. 

“Upon my word,” said the manager, “ you have the fun all 
to yourselves. Mr. Binks, I must beg you to explain.” 

“Withall my heart,” said Binks. “ You know I was to 
play William Thompson last night. Well, Curtis comes to 


|| me and asks what properties I shall want. ‘A basket of 


fish,’ says I. ‘Must they be fresh?’ ‘Of course—honor 
bright.’ So the poor devil got some bait and went down to 
the river. That was at eleven o’clock. No signs of him at 
dinner. SoI took my segar and sauntered out to walk by 
the bank, where I found him fishing off a raft. ‘ Well, Cur- 
tis, hope you ’ve got those fish; there ‘ll be the deuce to pay 
The poor devil looked up with a face of des- 
pair—‘ No, I have n’t, Mr. Binks. Lord help me, [have n't 
had a single bite.’ ” 

The “ha! ha!” of the manager was the signal for the con- 
vulsive laughter and riotous applause of the company; and 
the bar-room rang with their clangor. Hereupon a pretty 
girl entered in great haste. 

‘Mary, my dear,” said Mr. Binks, jumping up, “ want 
any thing? want me?” 

“No, Mr. Saucebox,” replied the girl, tartly, “but I want 
to say that you must n’t make such a racket; for it drives the 
sick young lady up stairs out of her senses.” 

The manager bristled up. ‘“ My compliments to the ladies, 
and tell them that it shall not be repeated. Harkee, gentle- 
men,” (en ironical emphasis on the word,) “ if you do n’t be- 
have yourselves more discreetly, Ill discharge you, or forfeit 
half your salaries!” 


Yells, shrieks, and derisive crowings, were the answers to 
this impotent threat; but order was at length restored, and I 
retired with the manager to receive a private lesson and con 
over the part I had so rashly undertaken to perform. As the 
time approached for my debut, I became sadly discontented 
with the business. The scales had fallen from my eyes; I 
was disgusted with my new companions and the life they led. 
The men were inebriated brawlers, and the women drank 
brandy. Besides, I had deceived myself with regard to my 


|| dramatic talent, and I felt convinced—alas, too late! that my 


failure on the stage was certain. 

The eventful night arrived. Habited as Tarrara, I took a 
station at the wing witha palpitating heart. I had surveyed 
the élite of Scicnceville through a peep-hole in the curtain, 
and was not at all pleased with their appearance. One sturdy 
critic in the pit seemed to wear a very ominous aspect. He 
had a red face, was built up in a box-coat, and carried a stout 
cudgel. His repeated demands of “ H’ist up that ’ere cur- 
tain!” were at length complied with, and the green baize 
table-cloth ascended. A preliminary scene was played. The 
manager was by my side, encouraging me and assuring me of 
a favorable reception. I listened in agony for my cue—it was 
delivered, and I rushed upon the stage. Alas for all my as- 
pirations! An unlucky nail caught my foot, and I was pre- 
cipitated at full length. The audience were convulsed with 
laughter. I arose in great confusion, and some minutes 
passed before I could gain utterance. The manager was 
tearing his hair at the wings. But lo! a new disaster hap- 
pened. The red-faced critic, whcse iaugh was loudest at my 
fall, sprang up in the pit. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he cried, “ I appeal to you for 
justice! That fellow is an impostor! Instead of being an 
actor, he is only a runaway schoolmaster—a miserable ped- 
dlegog! Let him deny it if he dare!” 

The uproar was tremendous. Double rushed upon the 
stage. ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen” —— 





the smoke of his segar, apparently without an effort on his 


But he might as well have attempted to hush the winds. 
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“ He does n’t deny it!” shouted my opponent. “Jam the 
legitimate representative of the part he has dared to assume. 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, I am the only hero of the Blood- 
Red Cataract!” 

My confusion, my utter speec for I would not, at 
the dictation of Double, deny the liberty I had taken with Mr. 
Rosin’s name—brought the tide of popular indignation full 
against me. It was in vain to stem it. The ladies fled the 
hall. The gentlemen then commenced operations. Benches 
were torn up and lamps extinguished. A forlorn hope, headed 
by the Star of the Surrey, rushed upon the stage. Foot-lamps 
and scenery were demolished, and even the sacred person of 
the manager was assailed. Yet we fought manfully, and the 
scenic cataract came near being crimsoned with human gore. 
The civil force of the town was called into action, and the 
ringleaders arrested ; but this event was a death-blow to the 
manager, and I betook me to a sleepless bed. 

On the morrow, new events were brought to light. The 
manager was no where to be found. He had made his exit 
about the ‘ small hours of the morning’ without beat of drum ; 
Binks had departed in a dirt-cart, and the rest of the com- 
pany on foot. Some trunks were left behind, but they were 
found to contain nothing but old slates and paving-stones. The 
Moral and Physical Reformer came out with an exulting ed- 
itorial something in the spirit of Cicero’s ‘ evasit, erupit,’ and 
the memory of the Theatrical Lyceum was accursed. 

As I was descending the staircase in the morning, wrapt 
in a gloomy revery, I stumbled against an old lady on the land- 
ing. I apologized for depriving her of breath, when, after a 
wild scream, she rushed into my arms. 

“« My dear boy!” she cried; “ youhere! The last person 
I expected to see, and the very one I wished to meet!” 

It was my aunt Heydigger, whose demise I had remarked 
to Double was a forlorn hope. I had seen but little of the 
dear old lady, who was no favorite with the family, nor did I 
know how kind a hcart beat beneath her virgin bosom. 

** My dear aunt, how came you here ?” 

“‘T am traveling with « young friend for the benefit of her 
health. She has alarmed me much, but now, thank heaven! 
her perfect recovery is beyond a doubt. Grief for the loss of 
her father, and other sorrows, were at the bottom of: her ill- 
ness; so I thought a change of scene would work the cure it 
has really effected.” 

“« And her name, aunt?” 

“You shall see her. But, nephew, you must return with 
us to your native place.” 

“ How can I show my head there, a disappointed man, 
with broken fortunes?” 

“Your fortune shall be cared for, Walter. I never could 
see why wealthy people should defer doing good till their 
death-hour ; I am determined to indulge myself with making 
people happy while I live. So brighten up, Walter. I ’ll 
introduce you to my charge, if you require an introduction.” 

She opened the parlor-door. A lady was seated on a sofa. 
It was my own Mary. I looked round gratefully formy aunt, 
but the good old soul, with the delicate kindness of a true 
heart, had retreated. I sprang forward and caught Mary in 
my arms. 

‘** Have you not forgotten me?” she asked, as she looked 
up, smiling through her tears. 

My only answer was a passionate caress. Let the reader 
imagine the ecstasy I felt at the unexpected change in my for- 
tunes. I cannot attempt to describe it. A few hours found 
me seated beside my betrothed in my aunt’s traveling car- 
riage, with my benefactress smiling at the happines’ she had 
created, while every winged moment lessened the distance be- 
tween us and our home. 

But I must drop my pen. My eldest boy, a fine fellow of 
sixteen, has broke into my study to inform me that the horses 
are saddled, and that he, the little varlet! is impatient for 
his morningride. Patient readers, valete ! 


hl. 








Western Eriquette—Our Yankee traveler, who saw the 
live Hoosier, has again written to his mother: 

“‘ Western people go their death on etiquette. You can’t 
tell a man here that he lies, as you can .down east, with 
out fighting. A few days ago, a man was telling two of his 
neighborsin my hearing a pretty large story. Says I “Stranger, 
that’s a whapper!” Says he, “ Lay there stranger!” And in 
the twinkling of an eye, I found myself in the ditch, a perfect 
quadruped, the worse for wear and tear. Upon another oc- 


asion, says I to a man I never saw before, as a woman 


Says he, “ You are afraid of the feverand ague, stranger, an’t 
you?” “ Very much,” says I. “ Well,” replied he, “ that is 
my wife, and if you don’t apologize in two minutes, by the 
honor of a gentleman, I swear that these two pistols (which 
he held cocked in his hands) shall cure you of that disorder 
entirely—so don’t fear, stranger ?”” So I knelt down and apolo- 
gized. Iadmire this Western country much; but curse me 
if I can stand so much etiquette; it always takes me so una- 
ware.” Chicago Democrat 

ON THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 
Sue died—she died !—yet still to me 

She comes in sad and sober dreaming, 

And from her hair a pale light streaming, 
Shows her as she was wont to be. 
She stands in beauty by me still; 

Alas! that death two hearts should sever, 

(The father and the child,) who ever 


Loved, and were so inseparable! 





Still are her brow and bosom white— 

Her raven hair the one adorning; 

And her eyes, sweet as the break of morning, 
Shine through like stars from the darkest night. 
If the quick lustre of her eye 

(Can such then sparkle from the grave?) 

Be false, may I live still the slave 
Of this so charming phantasy. 

It matters not to me from what 

Or whom she gains her beauty now : 

I see my child’s own, sinless brow, 
And die~-if I believe it not. 








ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
Gay.—Gay had a present of some South Sea stock from 
young Craggs, and once supposed himself worth £20,000.— 
His friends advised him to sell his share; but he dreamed of 
dignity and splendor, and could not bear to obstruct his own 
fortune. He was then importuned to sell as much as would 
purchase a hundred a year for life, “which,” said Fenton, 
“will make you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder of mut- 
ton every day.” This council was rejected. The profit and 
principal were lost, and Gay sank under the calamity so low 
that his life was in danger. He was a negligent and bad 
manager. The Duke of Queensberry latterly took the trouble 
of taking care of his money for him, and only let him have 
what was necessary out of it. He lived principally in that 
family, and consequently did not spend much. When he died 
he left upwards of three thousand pounds. 

Heron.—Robert Heron was a man of cultivated powers 
and unwearied industry, but loose in his morals,and therefore 
corrupt in his principles. Hecommenced his career at Edin- 
burgh as a writer for booksellers, whom he soon disgusted by 
common-place writing, without regard to truth or principle. 
About 1800 he came to London, and found a new set of em- 
ployers, whom he soon overstocked with productions free from 
glaring faults but unmarked by originality or profound views. 
Yet such was his industry that at one time he conducted the 
‘ British Press’ (morning) and the ‘ Globe’ (evening) news- 
papers, besides editing the ‘ Antijacobin Review,’ the ‘ Agri- 
cultural Magazine,’ and a Sunday newspaper. Of course, 
intellect, spread over so much surface, was not very profound; 
and, though he exhausted his constitution, yet these employ- 
ments were soon taken from him. His habits being ex- 
travagant, he involved himself in debt which, when incurred, 
he had no prospect of paying. At length, having worn out 
his friends as well as his constitution, which he supported by 
alternate doses of ether and opium, he applied to his coun: 
tryman, Dr. Garthshore, who, unable to do any thing better 
for him, introduced him as in-door patient of the Fever Insti- 
tution in Gray’s Inn Lane, where, after a few months, he died. 
Among other proofs of his utter want of principle, he on one 
occasion wrote ard published a critique on a performance at 
Drury Lane Theatre, containing some strictures in the gross- 
est language on several of the players; but it turned out that 
from some cause the play for the evening was changed ; and 
then, as his apology, he stated that if it had been performed, 
his strictures would have been true! Some of the players 
brought an action for so gross an abuse of criticism, but finding 
that the writer was an insolvent, afterwards abandoned it. 

Sir Ricuarp Steere.—-Sir Richard Steele desired Mr. 
Savage to come very early to his house one morning. Mr. S. 
came as he had promised, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out. What was 
intended, or where they were to go, Savage could not conjec- 
ture, and was not willing to inquire, but immediately seated 
himself with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde 
Park Corner, where they stopped at a pretty a'e-house, and 
retired to a private room. Sir Richard then informed him 
that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he had de- 
sired him to come thither that he might write for him. They 
soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that was ordered had been put upon the 











tainment, and, after some hesitation, ventured to ask 
—which Sir Richard, not without some reluctance 


for wing 
to be brought. They then finished their dinner and. ordered 
ed in their pamphlet, which they concluded in the 


Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and 

Sir Richard would call for the reckoning and ree tt 
but he was deceived, for Sir Richard told him that he 
without money, and that the pamphlet must be sold belong 
the dinner could be paid for; and Savage was therefor 
obliged to go and offer to sell the new production for tw 
guineas, which, with some difficulty, he obtained, Sir Rj 
ard then returned home, having retired that day to avoid 
his creditors, and composed the pamphlet to d his 
reckoning. ; 

Severat MeN or EmInENcE.—Sir Isaac Newton lost the 
use of his intellect before the animal frame was arrested by 
the hand of death. So it was said of a Mr. Swisset, that he 
often wept because he was not able to understand the 
which he had written in his younger days. Cornivus, an ex. 
cellent orator in the Augustine age, became so forgetful ag 
not even to know his own name. Simon Tourney, after he 
had outdone all at Oxford for learning, at last grew such pag 
idiot as not to know one letter from another, or one thing he 
had done. 

Go.psmitax-——Every thing which relates to men of genins 
is interesting to the admirers of science; even their 
though humble in the extreme, when contemplated, call for, 
the most lively emotions. 

Who will not walk up the Break-neck Stairs, between Sea. 
coal lane and the Old Baily, with the greater pleasure when 
he knows that it will conduct him to Green Arbour 
where Goldsmith wrote his ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ and his 
‘Traveler’? A friend of Goldsmith’s, once paying him g 
visit in this place, in March, 1759, found him in lodgi 
poor and miserable that he said he should not have 
it proper to mention the circumstance, had he not considered 
it the highest proof of Goldsmith’s genius and talents, by the 
bare exertion of which, under every disadvantage, he gradu 
ally emerged from obscurity not only to enjoy the comforts 
but even the luxuries of life, and an introduction into the bes 
societies in the metropolis. 

At the time the Doctor was writing his ‘ Inquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning,’ he resided in a wretched 
dirty room, in which there was but one chair; and when he 
from civility offered it to a visitant, he was obliged to sea 
himself in the window. Such were the privations to which 
one of the first literary geniuses Ireland ever produced was 
heir to; but Goldsmith, more fortunate than many of his 
brethren, outlived them. 





Ricr.—The Rice trade has not yet received the attention 
it deserves. Asa food, not merely a luxury, Rice, since the 
first appearance of the Asiatic Cholera, has been i 
consumed in the United States, especially in large cities, 
where it is found well calculated to preserve children from 
affections of the bowels; and being pure farina, it does not 
sour on the stomach. Rice bread is a substitute both for 
vegetables and bread, and millions use it thus. It requires 
salt as its essential condiment, at the rate of at least a table 
spoonfull to a quart of rice, and can, in twen minutes, be 
cooked fully, and every grain be separate and white as snow. 
In this state it is eaten with meat. The East Indians make 
a layer of rice and one of facot, and call it pillo. The same 
dish is extensively used in the South by boiling the rice in the 
water where bacon and fowls have been boiled, and serving 
all together. It is a mistake that rice cannot make bread.= 
It is true, rice is pure farina, and bread is usually made of 
wheat, which contains a portion of gluten, which, by yeast,is 
ferménted, and thus throws out carbonic acid gas, which forms 
bubbles or air cells, and raises the dough. Mosticationr 
duces the mass, and it passes into the stomach solid, and 
mixes with saliva. Rice is extensively used in the fom df 
bread in France and England; and more than one of the 
bakers who furnish the people of New-York with the bet 
family bread, use a third of rice flour, the gluten of the othe 
two-thirds serving to raise the whole, while the rice imparts 
the peculiar sweetness of that grain. At the highest real 
prices it is cheaper than any other food, and there is no was 








Tue Wit anv Humor or THe Sours Sega Istanpeni~ 
A few years ago, a venerable and esteemed brother = 
ary came to England ; and being rather bald, some kind 
provided him with a wig. Upon his return to the = 
the Chief and others went on board to welcome him; and 
the usual salutations, one of them said to the a 
“You were bald when you left, and now you have & > 
head of hair: what amazing people the English are! © 
did they make your hair grow again?” “ You simple 
ple!” replied the Missionary, “ how does every thing ot, 
Is it not by sowing seed?” They immediately Crp | Pu} 
these English people! they sow seed upon a bald mat oy 
to make the hair grow!” One shrewd fellow 

he had brought any of the seed with him?” ‘The gool 
sionary carried on the joke for a short time, and 

his wig. The revelation of his ‘ original head’ of omnes 
forth a roar of laughter, which was greatly increased ' rd 
one of the natives shouted to some of his a 
were near—*“ Here, see Mr. R: ! he has come from 














him, “ That isn’t a specimen of your Western women, is it?” 











table. Savage was surprised at the meanness of the enter- 


land with his head thatched!” Williams's Mission tothe 9 
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SELECTED LITERATURE. 





be called. the bravest fellow.” The tent was fall of 
and men, who were hugely tickled at this strange de- 
ss of the ‘old wolf,’ and compelled the Major by their 
and exhortations to squat. The signal was given 
matches lighted. Putnam continued smoking quite 
‘ , without watching at all their progressive diminu- 
tion; but ‘ British officer, —_ . brave Sa not 
casting longing, lingeri looks downwards, is ter- 
ote as ey his match diminished. The 
- withdrew one by one to get out of the reach of the 
explosion. At length, when the fire was within an 

re of the keg, the Major, unable to endure longer, jumped 


efE 


5 
F 


and, drawing out his match, cried, “ Putnam, this is wil- || - 


fulmurder! draw out your match—I yield!” “ The devil!” 
cried Putnam, “ my dear fellow, do n’t be in such a hurry; 
they 're nothing but kegs of onions!” The Major was sud- 
dealy missing, having sneaked off. 


From the Louisville Journal. 
THOU CANST NOT FORGET ME. 

Txov canst not forget me, for Mem’ry will fling 
Her light o’er Oblivion’s dark sea ; 

And wherever thou roamest, a something will cling 
To thy bosom that whispers of me. 

Though the chords of thy spirit I now may not sweep, 
Of my touch they ’ll retain a soft thrill, 

Like the low under-tone of the mournful-voiced deep, 
When the wind that hath swept it is still. 


The love that is kept in the beauty of trust, 
Cannot pass like the foam from the seas, 
Or a mark that the finger hath traced in the dust, 
When 'tis swept by the breath of the breeze. 
They tell me my love thou wilt calmly resign, 
Yet I know, e’en while listening to them, 
Thou wilt sigh for the heart that was linked unto thine, 
As a rose-bud is linked to its stem. 


Thou canst not forget me !—too long thou hast flung 
Thy spirit’s soft pinion o’er mine; 

Too deep was the promise that round my lips clung, 
As they softly responded to thine. 

In the hush of the twilight, beneath the blue skies, 
My presence will mantle thy soul, 

And a feeling of softness will rush to thine eyes, 
Too deep for thy manhood’s control. 


Thou mayst roam to thine own isle of beauty and fame, 
Far, far from the land of the free, 

Yet,each wind that floats round thee will murmur the name 
That is softer than music to thee; 

And when round thee darkly misfortunes shall crowd, 
Thou lt think, like the beautiful form 

Of the rainbow that arches the thick tempest-cloud, 
My love would have brightened the storm. 


Thou canst not forget me !—the passions that dwelt 
In the depths of thy soul could not die; 

With the mem’ry of all thou hast murmured and felt, 
In thy bosom ’t will slumbering lie. 

Thou mayst turn to another, and wish to forget, 
But the wish will not bring thee repose ; 

For sh! thou wilt find that the thorn of regret 
Will be linked with the sweets of the rose. 





AMELIA. 





Tar Power or ILtustTRatioy.—The first requisite of an 
author is to express his meaning distinctly, and this he will 
sccomplish in an almost invariable ratio to the energy and 
vividness of his conceptions. For this purpose, nothing is 
more useful to the writer than analogies borrowed from the 
senses. But surely it is a matter of no inconsiderable diffi- 
culty to select from the whole compass of nature the only ob- 
Ject which can exhibit the desired relation, particularly when 
a \--aoey by the condition of admitting none but 
8 or affecting one. There is a very fine in 
‘Thoughts on the Causes of Present + Prana Which will 

rate what we have been advancing. ‘ When the people 
conceive that laws and tribunals, and even popular assem- 
blies, are perverted from the ends of their institution, they 
find in these names of degenerated establishments only new 
motives to discontent. Those bodies which, when full of life, 
hay in their arms and were their joy and comfort, when dead 
tnd patrid, become but the more loathsome from the remem- 
brane of former endearments.’ Does the beauty of the pas- 
sage arise from the mere similitude? Certainly not; but from 

that free institutions are thus connected with all that is 
mered and tender in domestic life. And from a similar prin- 
ciple we admire the truth of Junius. ‘Private credit is 
saey credit is Tree The feather that adorns 

d supports his flight: strip him of his plumage, 
end you fix him to the earth.’ Renlinie very finely says of 
j # notions of the gods, that they are the dreams of 

®ve, Another quality distinctive of great writers, and a 
par much pleasure to the reader, is the new views they 
wa2ef nature. So strongly marked is this, that there is not 

uimile or description in a good poet which does not notice 
ived by any others, though the 
out, all acknowledge they have seen 
One the perception of Homer is igious ! 
fancy of crea exclaim wit Herder, how did he in the in- 
civilization attain that total world of things and per- 





sons in heaven and earth thatlies open in his song? How did 
he reach that wide comprehension of the universe with its 
exactest portraiture? But though much inclined to dwell 
here on the multitudinous merits of the old bard, we must pass 
on to consider how beautifully nature fares in his hands. 
‘The waveless ocean in its noontide slumbers,’ 
is surely a very fine idea ; yet who is there who recollects the 
long, gentle, silent heave, as it were, of respiration, which ex- 
ists even on the calmest day, who does not at once perceive 
how true and natural the sentiment appears ?. We must notice 
here Byron’s truly Homeric comparison of the sea to a high- 
blooded steed, 
* And lay my hand upon thy mane, as I do here.’ 
We once formed a curious notion of the origin of this idea. 
We thought Byron had in his mind’s eye Virgil’s phrase 
‘gquora ponti,’ which, literally translated, signifies the ‘main’ 
of the sea, on its smooth surface, and that, by a fortuitous 
change of type, ‘mane’ was snbstituted for ‘main,’ and so 
originated, as we once dreamed, the noblest sentiment in all 
his works. But to returnto Homer. How many a man has 
seen a horse just let out of the stable look back exultingly on 
his sleek and glossy sides, without ever hitting on the warmth 
and beauty of the description contained in O d’aglaicphi 
pepoithos? Who but Homer observed the ‘huge mouth of 
deadly war?’ and yet nothing can be more just; for to a 
spectator placed at a distance a battle appears an unintelli- 
gible monster, devouring every thing within its reach. How 
many a person has seen the extended ocean, without perceiv- 
ing its likeness to the ‘blue floor of the mighty heaven?’ 
schylus compares the flame arising from the beacon-fires 
that announced the fall of Troy to a ‘huge beard.’ The 
strength and truth of the expression are equally manifest. 
We shall quote from Shakspeare another remarkable instance 
of the principle we have been laying down, the practical il- 
lustration of which we have ourselves witnessed. Florizel 
says to Perdita— 
* When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.’ 
With persons of more luminous understandings it may per- 
haps expose us to some ridicule, when we acknowledge that 
the application of this simile was long quite unintelligible to 
our less vivid perception. Some time since, hovever, hap- 
pening to be on a steam voyage from Dublin to Cork, we 
were, as unfortunately is our wont, dreadfully sea-sick ; but 
the horrors of that situation may be safely left to the reader's 
recollection. If he has ever been on the ‘bright-blue sea,’ 
and has not bowels of granite, the bare mention of that loath- 
some pest will conjure up an intestine insurrection in his 
nether man. Off the Toscar Rock the wind at length died 
away, (so did our sea-sickness,) and it was a beautiful sum- 
mer evening. The sun was setting in the west, and shot his 
level beams along the ocean, that lay as smooth and polished 
as a mirror, except where the steamboat clove her way 
through it. Passing by a port-hole, with a heaving stomach, 
a bursting headache, and a face dismally indicative of sensa- 
tions by no means pleasurable, and with, Heaven knows, no 
eye for the picturesque, yet we were arrested by the beautiful 
shining undulations that started every instant, and spread 
outward from the paddle of the vesssel. We were sorely 
pressed for time, yet we stopped for three full seconds to ad- 
mire the yielding ease with which they flowed on through the 
bright and tranquil mass of waters. With dry land came an 
oblivion of all these magical effects, until some time after we 
again met the simile—its truth and beauty at once flashed on 
us, and we considered the happiest and most natural in po- 
etry to express the flowing ease of motion which the harmo- 
nious limbs of a graceful woman exibit in dancing. 





Metopiovs VersircaTion.—Remarkable as Homer is, 
he is for nothing more remarkable than for the flowing har- 
mony and elegance of his versification, which, notwithstand- 
ing the early age in which he lived, has never been approached 
in the fulness of its beauty: the verse rises or subsides with 
the sentiment; and so exquisitely do they harmonize, that we 
almost think a person not acquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage, but possessessed of a fine intelligent ear, would, from 
the reading of the line, almost guess the sentiment it con- 
veys. Of the Greeks, Sophocles comes after in the sweet and 

ure flow of his verse—he moves on like a clear river, from 
its source to its mouth unbroken by a rapid. Even in the 
scenes where terror is the prevailing sentiment, as where the 
Furies make their appearance, you can perceive a struggle 
to break from his aebitual sweetness, and to clothe the 
thoughts in words of corresponding ruggedness. Of all the 
ancients, Virgil comes next to Homer in versification—he had 
much of the power of his great prototype, and all of his ele- 
gance, with a mind saturated with the finest principles and 
influences of taste. The passages in which he ibits his 
great skill in harmony are mere translations from Homer, ar- 
gue some persons, and therefore he does not merit that high 
consideration which we should not withhold from a mind and 
judgement purely original. But, instead of a fault, we look 
on this as one of his greatest triumphsover versification. The 
difficulty of adequate translation is well known—few have 
reached the excellencies of the original. It is a matter 
of no trifling importance to transfuse the thought of a writer 
into a different language, preserving the spirit, the idiom, the 
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style and mode of expression—all of which Virgil has accom- 
plished in the he has borrowed from his master. 
And when to these are added a beauty and modesty of verse 
that captivate the ear before the meaning catches the mind, 
and which Homer himself would not have disdained to em- 
ploy, we cannot agree with the objectors in the diminution of 
his renown. Milton also exhibits the same quality; and it 
may almost be said, with truth, that in him alone, and Shak- 
| speare, is blank verse more than verse to the eye. Read the 
| description of the battle in the ‘Paradise Lost,’ or the cele- 
| brated ‘ Address to Light,’ or the trite but beautiful passage, 
|< Sweet is the breath of Morn,’ and our opinion will receive 
confirmation. Shakspeare has an extraordinary modulation, 
but always in accordance with the subject. Can any person 
of feeling read the following passage, and deny it? 
‘*T is not the balm—the sceptre and the ball— 
The sword—the mace—the crown im.perial— 
The intertissued robe of gold and pearl— 
The forced title running ‘fore the king— 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp, 
That beats upon the high shore of the world.’ 
Can anything be more delightfully modulated? Or take 
this: 


| 


‘How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores— 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degrees stand in authentic place?’ 





) Tse Coquette.—The finest description of a wanton co- 
quette in all literature is that given of Cressida by Ulysses : 
‘Fy—fy upon her— 
There’s language in her cheek—her eye—her lip— 
Nay, her foot speaks. Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motion of her body. 
Oh! these encounterers that are so glib of tongue, 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader—set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 
And daughters of the game.’ 

We never knew any person who did not express his ad- 
miration at the force and literal fidelity of this exquisite pas- 
sage, and recognise in it thoughts and feelings which had oc- 
curred to himself repeatedly, though he was unable to give 
them utterance. Who does not feel the amuzing truth of the 
language of the lip, the cheek, the eye? Before we consigned 
this description to paper, we determined to test its faithful- 
ness more fully, as an unrivalled opportunity presented itself. 
We accordingly set off from whence we now write to the 
neighboring town of K—ll—y, where fortunately the very 
queen of coquettes had taken up her abode. There was the 
Cressid of Kerry in all the full bloom of self-satisfaction, sur- 
rounded by a troop of admirers, numerous and ardent as the 
wooers of Penelope. We did not see the fair one walk, and 
as she wore her robe rather long, we could not be certain as 
to the language her foot spoke ; but her check but too plainly 
said, “‘ soothe me”—her eye, “look into me”’—and her lip, 
‘press me.” The very atmosphere around her seemed tobe 
infused with wantonness. She appeared to have no peculiar 
favorite, for all were equally blessed with her inexhaustible 
pmax: of beams and smiles. Each in her society deemed 

imself ‘the only loved one;’ but no sooner did he press her 
unreluctant hand, and turn on his heel, happy in the delight- 
ful impression that the triumph was his, than a ‘coasting wel- 
come’ attracted another adorer, and for him too the flexible 
tables of her thought were unclasped. Again the samo glib- 
ness of tongue—the same lavishing of love—the same fervid 
round of vows and protestations—and thus the poor ‘spoil of 
opportunity’ fulfils her unenviable destiny. We were con- 
vinced, on a passing reflection, that Shakspeare ——— 
nature with a truthfulness never possessed by any other being, 
and that he was equally felicitous in describing the great and 
absorbing passions of man, as well as the airy and frivolous 
qualities that constitute the village coquette. 


PatronaGe.—Col. Smith—commonly known to the theatri- 
cal world at the West as Sol Smith—recently assumed the 
double character of manager of the Mobile Theatre and editor 
of the Mobile Advertiser. He soon grew tired of his thorny 
seat in the chair editorial, and on making his exit, addressed 
his readers with a farewell and last appearance speech, in 
the course of which he introduced the Ellowing remarks on 
patronage : “Speaking of patrons—I cannot conclude with- 
out giving some of my ideas on the subject of patronage. The 
Americans are a patronizing le. Ifa person sulsscribes 
for a newspaper, or advertises in it, he becomes a ;. ifhe 
puts up at a hotel, he patronizes that house ; if he purchases 
an article at a store, he gives the merchant his custom; if he 
visits the playhouse on a benefit night, he bestows on such 
an actor a dollar! This is all wrong. Let us this 
patronizing air, and acknowledge that if we take a newspa- 
per, purchase goods, lodge or dine at a hotel, or go to the 
play, we expect, at least, to get our money’s worth. ‘ Hallo, 
old fellow,’ bawled out a chap to me, in South Carolina, ‘I 
grove you a dollar last night—I like to patronize the Theatre.’ ., 




















day before, I had loaned that patron fifty dollars, which 
he has not paid me to this day !” 
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“ He does n’t deny it!” shouted my opponent. “ Jam the 
legitimate representative of the part he has dared to assume. 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, I am the only hero of the Blood- 
Red Cataract!” 

My confusion, my utter sp for I would not, at 
the dictation of Double, deny the liberty I had taken with Mr. 
Rosin’s name—brought the tide of popular indignation full 
against me. It was in vain to stem it. The ladies fled the 
hall. The gentlemen then commenced operations. Benches 
were torn up and lampsextinguished. A forlorn hope, headed 
by the Star of the Surrey, rushed upon the stage. Foot-lamps 
and scenery were demolished, and even the sacred person of 
the manager was assailed. Yet we fought manfully, and the 
scenic cataract came near being crimsoned with human gore. 
The civil force of the town was called into action, and the 
ringleaders arrested ; but this event was a death-blow to the 
manager, and I betook me to a sleepless bed. 

On the morrow, new events were brought to light. The 
manager was no where to be found. He had made his exit 
about the ‘ small hours of the morning’ without beat of drum ; 
Binks had departed in a dirt-cart, and the rest of the com- 
pany on foot. Some trunks were left behind, but they were 
found to contain nothing but old slates and paving-stones. The 
Moral and Physical Reformer came out with an exulting ed- 
itorial something in the spirit of Cicero’s ‘ evasit, erupit,’ and 
the memory of the Theatrical Lyceum was accursed. 

As I was descending the staircase in the morning, wrapt 
in a gloomy revery, I stumbled against an old lady on the land- 
ing. I apologized for depriving her of breath, when, after a 
wild scream, she rushed into my arms. 

“« My dear boy!” she cried; “ youhere! The last person 
I expected to see, and the very one I wished to meet!” 

It was my aunt Heydigger, whose demise I had remarked 
to Double was a forlorn hope. I had seen but little of the 
dear old lady, who was no favorite with the family, nor did I 
know how kind a heart beat beneath her virgin bosom. 

* My dear aunt, how came you here ?” 

“T am traveling with a young friend for the benefit of her 
health. She has alarmed me much, but now, thank heaven! 
her perfect recovery is beyond a doubt.. Grief for the loss of 
her father, and other sorrows, were at the bottom of: her ill- 
ness; so I thought a change of scene would work the cure it 
has really effected.” 

“ And her name, aunt?” 

“You shall see her. 
us to your native place.” 

“How can I show my head there, a disappointed man, 
with broken fortunes?” 

“‘ Your fortune shall be cared for, Walter. I never could 
see why wealthy people should defer doing good till their 
death-hour ; I am determined to indulge myself with making 
people happy while I live. So brighten up, Walter. I'll 
introduce you to my charge, if you require an introduction.” 

She opened the parlor-door. A lady was seated on a sofa. 
It was my own Mary. I looked round gratefully formy aunt, 
but the good old soul, with the delicate kindness of a true 
heart, had retreated. I sprang forward and caught Mary in 
my arms. 

“Have you not forgotten me?” she asked, as she looked 
up, smiling through her tears. 

My only answer was a passionate caress. Let the reader 
imagine the ecstasy I felt at the unexpected change in my for- 
tunes. I cannot attempt to describe it. A few hours found 
me seated beside my betrothed in my aunt’s traveling car- 
riage, with my benefactress smiling at the happines$ she had 
created, while every winged moment lessened the distance be- 
tween us and our home. 

But I must drop my pen. 
sixteen, has broke into my study to inform me that the horses 
are saddled, and that he, the little varlet! is impatient for 
his morningride. Patient readers, valete ! 
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But, nephew, you must return with 





Western Eriquette—Our Yankee traveler, who saw the 
live Hoosier, has again written to his mother: 


“‘ Western people go their death on etiquette. You can’t 


tell a man here that he lies, as you can down east, with 


out fighting. A few days ago, a man was telling two of his 


neighborsin my hearing a pretty large story. Says I “Stranger, 


that’s a whapper!” Says he, “ Lay there stranger!” And in 
the twinkling of an eye, I found myself in the ditch, a perfect 
quadruped, the worse for wear and tear. Upon another oc- 


asion, says I to a man I never saw before, as a woman 


Says he, “ You are afraid of the feverand ague, stranger, an’t 
you?” “ Very much,” says I. “ Well,” replied he, “ that is 
my wife, and if you don’t apologize in two minutes, by the 
honor of a gentleman, I swear that these two pistols (which 
he held cocked in his hands) shall cure you of that disorder 
entirely—so don’t fear, stranger ?”’ So I knelt down and apolo- 
gized. Iadmire this Western country much; but curse me 
if I can stand so much etiquette; it always takes me so una- 
ware.” Chicago Democrat 

ON THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 
Sue died—she died !—yet still to me 

She comes in sad and sober dreaming, 

And from her hair a pale light streaming, 
Shows her as she was wont to be. 
She stands in beauty by me still; 

Alas! that death two hearts should sever, 

(The father and the child,) who ever 


Loved, and were so inseparable! 





Still are her brow and bosom white— 
Her raven hair the one adorning; 




















tainment, and, after some hesitation, ventured to a 
—which Sir Richard, not without some reluctance, 
to be brought. They then finished their dinner and 
ed in their pamphlet, which they concluded in the 
Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and 
Sir Richard would call for the reckoning and return 
but he was deceived, for Sir Richard told him that be 
without money, and that the pamphlet must be sold be 
the dinner could be paid for; and Savage was 
obliged to go and offer to sell the new production 
guineas, which, with some difficulty, he obtained, Sir 
ard then returned home, having retired that day tog 
his creditors, and composed the pamphlet to 
reckoning. , 
Severat Men or Emtnence.—Sir Isaac Newton los 
use of his intellect before the animal frame was 
the hand of death. So it was said of a Mr. Swisset, 
often wept because he was not able to understand the 
| which he had written in his younger days. Cornivus, 
cellent orator in the Augustine age, became so forgetful:as 
not even to know his own name. Simon T , after he 
~~ Erew such an 
idiot as not to know one letter from another, or one int 
had done. oo 





My eldest boy, a fine fellow of 


And her eyes, sweet as the break of morning, 
Shine through like stars from the darkest night. 
If the quick lustre of her eye 

(Can such then sparkle from the grave?) 

Be false, may I live still the slave 
Of this so charming phantasy. 


It matters not to me from what 
Or whom she gains her beauty now : 
I see my child’s own, sinless brow, 
And die~-if I believe it not. 








ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
Gay.—Gay had a present of some South Sea stock from 
young Craggs, and once supposed himself worth £20,000.— 
His friends advised him to sell his share; but he dreamed of 
dignity and splendor, and could not bear to obstruct his own 
fortune. He was then importuned to sell as much as would 
purchase a hundred a year for life, “which,” said Fenton, 
“will make you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder of mut- 
ton every day.” This council was rejected. The profit and 
principal were lost, and Gay sank under the calamity so low 
that his life was in danger. He was a negligent and bad 
manager. The Duke of Queensberry latterly took the trouble 
of taking care of his money for him, and only let him have 
what was necessary out of it. He lived principally in that 
family, and consequently did not spend much. When he died 
he left upwards of three thousand pounds. 

Heron.—Robert Heron was a man of cultivated powers 
and unwearied industry, but loose in his morals,and therefore 
corrupt in his principles. Hecommenced his career at Edin- 
burgh as a writer,for booksellers, whom he soon disgusted by 
common-place writing, without regard to truth or principle. 
About 1800 he came to London, and found a new set of em- 
ployers, whom he soon overstocked with productions free from 
glaring faults but unmarked by originality or profound views. 
Yet such was his industry that at one time he conducted the 
‘ British Press’ (morning) and the ‘ Globe’ (evening) news- 
papers, besides editing the ‘ Antijacobin Review,’ the ‘ Agri- 
cultural Magazine,’ and a Sunday newspaper. Of course, 
intellect, spread over so much surface, was not very profound; 
and, though he exhausted his constitution, yet these employ- 
ments were soon taken from him. His habits being ex- 
travagant, he involved himself in debt which, when incurred, 
he had no prospect of paying. At length, having worn out 
his friends as well as his constitution, which he supported by 
alternate doses of ether and opium, he applied to his coun- 
tryman, Dr. Garthshore, who, unable to do any thing better 
for him, introduced him as in-door patient of the Fever Insti- 
tution in Gray’s Inn Lane, where, after a few months, he died. 
Among other proofs of his utter want of principle, he on one 
occasion wrote and published a critique on a performance at 
Drury Lane Theatre, containing some strictures in the gross- 
est language on several of the players; but it turned out that 
from some cause the play for the evening was changed ; and 
then, as his apology, he stated that if it had been performed, 


is interesting to the admirers of science; even their 
though humble in the extreme, when contemplated, call 


had outdone all at Oxford for learning, at last 
Go.psmitH——Every thing which relates to men of 





the most lively emotions. 
Who will not walk up the Break-neck Stairs, between Sey 
coal lane and the Old Baily, with the greater plensure whe 
he knows that it will conduct him to Green Arbour court, 
where Goldsmith wrote his ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ and his 
‘Traveler’? A friend of Goldsmith’s, once paying him ¢ 
visit in this place, in March, 1759, found him in ~ 
poor and miserable that he said he should not haye thought 
it proper to mention the circumstance, had he not 

it the highest proof of Goldsmith’s genius and talents, by the 
bare exertion of which, under every disadvantage, he gradw 
ally emerged from obscurity not only to enjoy the comfony: 
but even the luxuries of life, and an introduction into the-bes 
societies in the metropolis. 
At the time the Doctor was writing his ‘ Inquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning,’ he resided in a wretthed 
dirty room, in which there was but one chair: and when he 
from civility offered it to a visitant, he was obliged to seat 
himself in the window. Such were the privations to which 
one of the first literary geniuses Ireland ever 
heir to; but Goldsmith, more fortunate than 
brethren, outlived them. 


was 
many of his 





Ricz.—The Rice trade has not yet received the.attention 
it deserves. As a food, not merely a luxury, Rite, since the 
first appearance of the Asiatic Cholera, has been 
consumed in the United States, especially in large cities, 
where it is found well calculated to preserve children, from 
affections of the bowels; and being pure farina, it does not 
sour on the stomach. Rice bread is a substitute both for 
vegetables and bread, and millions use it thus. It requires 
salt as its essential condiment, at the rate of at least a ‘table 
spoonfull to a quart of rice, and can, in twenty minutes be 
cooked fully, and every grain be separate and white,as snow. 
In this state it is eaten with meat. The East Indians make 
a layer of rice and one of facot, and call it pillo. The same 
dish is extensively used in the South by boiling the rice inthe 
water where bacon and fowls have been boiled, and serving 
all together. It is a mistake that rice cannot make bread= 
It is true, rice is pure farina, and bread is usually ide of. 
wheat, which contains a portion of gluten, which, by is 
ferménted, and thus throws out carbonic acid gas, wh 
bubbles or air celis, and raises the dough. Mosticationrs 
duces the mass, and it passes into the stomach solid 
mixes with saliva. Rice is extensively used in the 
bread in France and England; and more than one 
bakers who furnish the people of New-York with 
family bread, use a third of rice flour, the gluten of 0 
two-thirds serving to raise the whole, while the 1 

the peculiar sweetness of that grain. At the highest) 
prices it is cheaper than any other food, and there ism0¥ 

















































Tue Wit axp Humor or THE Sours Sza Is 
A few years ago, a venerable and esteemed 
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his strictures would have been true! Some of the players 
brought an action for so gross an abuse of criticism, but finding 
that the writer was an insolvent, afterwards abandoned it. 

Sir RicwArp Steeie.—Sir Richard Steele desired Mr. 
Savage to come very early to his house one morning. Mr.S. 
came as he had promised, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out. What was 
intended, or where they were to go, Savage could not conjec- 
ture, and was not willing to inquire, but immediately seated 
himself with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde 
Park Corner, where they stopped at a pretty a'e-house, and 
retired to a private room. Sir Richard then informed him 
that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he had de- 
sired him to come thither that he might write for him. They 
soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that was ordered had been put upon the 











passed 
him, “ That isn’t a specimen of your Western women, is it?” 





ary came to England ; and being rather bald, some ki 
provided him with a wig. Upon his return to the Ia 
the Chief and others went on board to welcome him; 
the usual salutations, one of them said to the Mi 
“You were bald when you left, and now you have a 
head of hair: what amazing people the English ere? 
did they make your hair grow again?” “ Youst 
ple!” replied the Missionary, “how does every 
Is it not by sowing sey tt bpd ory he 
these English le! they sow upon a | 

to ceaies the Gr ue me One shrewd fellow ingu 
he had brought any of the seed with him?” The 
sionary carried on the joke for a short time, and ‘hen 
his wig. The revelation of his ‘ original head’ of cos 
forth a roar of laughter, which was greatly inc 
one of the natives shouted to some of his cout 
were near—“ Here, see Mr. R——! he has come 
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table. Savage was surprised at the meanness of the enter- 












land with his head thatched!” Williams's Mission to 
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° LINES. 
" BY T. K. HERVEY. 
‘Tax eye must be dark that so long has been dim, 
ed Ere in it may gaze upon thine ; 
_ But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home, 
é In many a token and sign: 
| [need but look up with a vow to the sky, 
And a light like thy beauty is there; 
And I hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 
And though, like a mourner that sits by a tomb, 
I am wrapped in the mantle of care, 
' Yet the grief of my bosom—oh, call it not gloom !— 
é Is not the black grief of despair. 
By sorrow revealed, as the stars are by night, 
4 Far off a bright vision appears ; 
~ A Hope—like the rainbow—a being of light, 
. Is born, like the rainbow, in tears. 


I know thou art gone to the home of thy rest ; 
Then why should my soul be so sad? 
" [know thou art gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad ;— 
Where love has put off, in the land of its birth, 
The stain it had gathered in this, 
And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdened the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of Bliss. 


I know thou art gone where thy forehead is starred 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul— 

Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marred, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal. 

I know thou hast drunk ef the Lethe that flows 
Through a land where they do not forget, 

That sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret. 


In thy far-away dwelling, wherever it be, 
i believe thou hast visions of mine; 

And the love that made all things u music to me, 
I have not yet learned to resign: 

In the hush of the night, on the waste of the sea, 
Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 

I have ever a presence that whispers of thee, 
And my spirit lies down and is still. 


Se 
A DAY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

A pay among the mountains—far in the hills—is a passage 
in a man’s life touching and memorable. The scene is strong 
with the original, primeval impress of nature, untouched by 
man orhis works. We seem to stand directly in the presence 
of the Almighty, stripped of all flatteries and disguises; the 
bold outlines and peaks of the hills, cleaving the silent motion- 
Jess air, appear as His handwriting, legible in their majestic 
character, and appalling in their sternness and solitude. Such 
as we now see them, they were beheld by the ‘ world’s grey 
fathers,’ bond and free, in the earliest periods of creation. 
The eagle still builds his nest among the cliffs; the torrent 
still fashes down the ravine; the birch-tree, or the pine, waves 
over the precipice; and the lake, visited by the red deer and 
the solitary water-fowl, stil] beats its banks, reflecting the 
gry rock and the cloud: all utterly careless and unconscious 
ofman, who seems an alien, an encumbrance to the scene. 
The conquerors of the world subdued nations; but the moun- 
tains, like the banners of heaven, were impregnable. 

Many an eye, now dim, has gazed on them in silent wonder 
ad admiration; many aprayer, from hearts smote with rever- 
tace, or fear, or penitence, the ‘late remorse of love,’ or of hum- 
ble adoration, has been breathed at theirbase! They remain, 
from age to age, types of the Everlasting, fulfilling their high 

of awakening, purifyirig, and exalting the human mind. 

A ~~ of mountains is sometimes as varied in shape, color, 
ind shade, as a forest of old trees. Let us place ourselves in 
the heart of the Glengarry country, or the wild Monaliadh 
mountains, in Iverness-shire. First, you have, directly above 
the black foaming stream, or the glen of soft green herbage, 
atidge of brown heathery heights, not very imposing in form 
altitude ; then a loftier range, witha bluer aspect ; a third, 
sured with snow, and serrated, perhaps, or peaked at their 
summits; then a multitudinous mass, stretching away in the 

pyramids, or domes, darkly blue, or ruddy 
t the shadows chasing one another across their 
limbs, revealing, now and then, the tail of a cataract, a 
or the relics of a pine forest, once mighty in its gloomy 
expanse of shade, in the olden time. 

_A panorama of. mountains, as if instinct with life and mo- 
ton! To call such a scene dull or uniform—such a vast as- 
temblage of Titanic forms, warring with the elements, or re- 
their splendor—as unlovely or unattractive, is a sacri- 

and desecration of the noblest objects in creation. 

There are Glens in the Highlands of Scotland possessing, in 
their : : 

t seclusion, all the richness and warmth of an 

scene. Glen Urquhart has been termed the Tempe of 
Scotland ; and Glen Morriston, with its numerous falls and 
Pools, and its richly wooded sides, is scarcely inferior. In a 
tanay day you feel as if in a wild Elysium. Bees, birds, and 
Wuers, sing and murmur around you, and you seem to have 
the whole to yourself ! 
‘Far in the sun and summer gale.” 


Woods and verdure only meet the eye. The ground is too 


* 





scanty and uneven for tillage, but the pasture is luxuriant. 
The goats and cattle graze among the rocks ; the cottages on 
the hights—peasants’ nests—repose in light; and you conclude 
in your heart, where every harsh and worldly feeling is hushed, 
that the sky could not bend over a more delicious prospect. 
Even Johnson, with all his town-bred and old English preju- 
dices, acknowledged—he could not but feel—the influence of 
such a scene; and in one of the most picturesque sentences 
he ever wrote has thus recorded his sensations: 

“« As the day advanced towards noon, we entered a narrow 
valley, not very flowery, but sufficiently verdant. I sat down 
on a bank, such as a writer of romance would have delighted 
to feign. I has, indeed, no trees to whisper over my head, 
but a clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was calm, 
the air was soft, and all was rudeness, silence and solitude. 
Before me, and on either side, were high hills, which by hin- 
dering the eye from ranging, forced the mind to find entertain- 
ment for itself.” 

Near this spot Johnson spent a night: his entertainment was 
of course humble; but the daughter of his host was not ‘ inele- 
gant either in mien or dress,’ and delighted her guest by tell- 
ing him how much he honored her country by coming to sur- 
vey it. 

She had been at Iverness to gain the common female 
qualifications, and had, like her father, the Engl sh pronunci- 
ation. I presented her with a book which I happened to 
have about me, and should not be pleased to think that she 
forgets me.” 

This ‘latter spring’ in the affections of the old moralist is a 
pleasing episode in his tour. The book, as the faithful Bos- 
well records, was—Cocker’s Arithmetic! “ Why, sir, if you 
are to have but one book with you upon a journey, let it be a 
book of science. When you have read through a book of 
entertainment, you know it, and it can do no more for you; 
but a book of science is inexhaustible.’ The maxim is just, 
but, like many others, easier to believe than to follow. We 
prefer Shakspeare, or Bacon’s Essay’s, or Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, or a spell at the first six books of Paradise Lost, 

‘ Pasturing on from verdant stage to stage.’ 

But what has become of Johnson’s Ganymede—the object of 
his rejuvenescence among the Highland Hills? Dust, dust, 
most probably, and slumbering far from her own green glen 
in the West, in a still more Western region—the wilds of 
America. The site of the cottage where Johnson rested can- 
not now be ascertained—the plougl# has passed over it; and 
it is believed that, shortly after the date of his journey, theinn- 
keeper and his family emigrated, with many of their country- 
men, to Canada. 

Somewhat more than half way to the Fall, we come to the 
inn, or change-house of Whitebridge, a small but decent hostel- 
rie, which is weleome as the shining forehead of a star in that 
gloomy wild. Having seen your horse cared for—and oats as 
well as hay can be had—you should walk over the hills to the 
South, a distance of five miles, to see the Vale of Killin, a 
Highland Paradise, which has not unaptly been termed ‘ The 
Happy Valley.’ It is an extensive shieling, encompassed by 
steep mountains, producing the richest pasture, and frequent- 
ed for summer-grazing by all the crofters and their cattle. 
Many a Celtic beauty oere trims her snood, and trills a song 
to please her swain. The plain, two miles in length, is dot- 
ted all over with temporary huts; some hundreds of cows are 
kept from June till August, and the land flows with milk, ifnot 
with honey. The verdant turf is sacred from the plough, ras- 
troque intacta; a high mural rock bulwarks it on one side, 
with lesser subsidiaries of the same character; and a lake, 
with a stream oozing opt of it, waters and encloses the other 
side. Fragments of Celtic song and music heve been pre- 
served by this rural carnival in the Vale of Killin; and an 
eminent. composer of these national melodies derived some of 
his sweetest strains from this pastoral source. We passed 
some hours in the ‘ Happy Valley,’ 

* As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood.’ 
among the dairy charms of the place; and should not be 
pleased, as Johnson says, to think that certain inmates of the 
summer-huts sheuld forget us! 

Scenery of a sterner character awaits us,—for the lofty, 
light gray rocks, partly yellow with lichens, which enclose the 
river Foyers, now come in sight. Some fields of arable ground 
intervene, and nothing can be more disimilar than the com- 
plexion of that mossy stream immediately above the Falls, 
and the appearance it presents below them. “It was the ex- 
cessive loveliness of some of the scenery there,” says Profes- 
sor Wilson, “that suggested to us the thought of going tolook 
what kind of a stream the Foyers was above the Falls. We 
went, and in the quiet of a summer evening found it 

* Was even the gentlest ofall gentle things.’ ,’ 

It winds peacefully among corn fields, green glades sloping 
from the birchen hights, and fairy nooks of pasture bounded 
by hedge rows. Nature delights in contrasts. Smiles mingle 
with tears, grief with gladness, mercy with severity. Such 
seeming contradictions are part of her system. Shakspeare 
knew well the power of contrast (What in the whole arcana 
of nature did he not know 7) in hightening effect, when he 
prefaced the murder of Duncan with the sweetly touching de- 
scription of the castle, where the temple-haunting martlet 
loved to build; and when he makes Shylock redeem his na- 
ture from utter sordidness and cruelty by one burst of tender- 
ness and feeling. 











“ Tubal. One of them. showed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter fora monkey. 

Shylock. Out = her! Thou torturest me, Tubal: it was 
my torquoise; I it of Leah when I was a bachelor: I 
would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” 

Ali Pacha was a man of extremely mild manners and appear- 
ance, though he went on sacking, burning, and slaying, when- 
ever it suited his purpose. Oliver Cromwell played some fan- 
tastic tricks, in mirth, with the pen and ink which he took up 
to sign the death-warrant of Charles. Napoleon indited or- 
ders for the theatres of Paris, amidst the mounting flames and 
crashing ruins of Moscow: and such moral contrasts, such 
blendings of opposite qualities, are constantly going on and 
pervading all nature. The river Foyers, then, without further 
dalliance or digression, presents 

* The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.’ 
It is precipitated at the Great Fall through a narrow aperture, 
and descends in one body, thundering down in foam. The 
descent has been described as two hundred feet: it is not 
quite one hundred, by measurement, But so vast is the cay- 
ern that lowers around, perpetually wet, and drenching the 
spectators with spray, so awful is the noise, so striking and 
rugged the rocks, that you feel the spirit of solitude could not 
have chosen a more majestic temple. We saw the Fall in 
perfection, owing to the previous rains. The whole depth of 
the Vale was filled with spray, rising like an exhalation; and 
the sun’s rays, shining through the vapor, made a splendid 
rainbow—a double arch, one high up, stretching from the top 
of the gloomy cavity to the surface of the waters—the other 
directly over the foaming surge below, mixing with it, as it 
seemed, yet preserving its beautiful distinctness and continu- 
ity— ‘ Asun-burst in the storm of death,’ 
But let us listen to the noblest description of a waterfall that 
ever was written. Substitute Foyers for Velino—the word 
is not quite so euphonous—and the stanzas apply as well to 
the great Scottish Fall as to the ‘Cascata del marmore’ of 
Tenri : 
“ The roar of waters!—from the headlong hight 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice} 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they how! and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet, 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 


“‘ And mounts in spray the skies, and thence aghin 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald. How profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent, 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent. 


“ To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, through the vale, Look back ! 
Lo, where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract! 


“ Horribly beautiful! But on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues, with all their beams unshorn; 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.” 

Of all our living poets, Wordsworth is most thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of the mountains. ‘ By contemplating 
antiquities, the mind itself becomes antique,’ says Livy; and 
by gazing for half a century on the calm and majestic aspect 
of his native vales and rocks, Wordsworth has imbibed, in his 
inmost soul, their sublime and natural simplicity. Ther vari- 
ous forms and colors seem painted on the retina of his mind, 
as with a pencil of sun-beams. The very diffusiveness of his 
style and diction is in perfect keeping: it breathes of the long- 
drawn solitary vale, stretching away, in its entire calmness, 
under a trail of bright and sunny clouds. There is no intru- 
sion of incongruous thoughts or objects—no affected point or 
epigram. All nature seems to listen while he speaks, as one 
commissioned to deliver her oracles and responses to the hu- 
man heart. Campbell spent some of his early and fresh years 
among the wild LE penton of the Hebrides; but he was 
then a student, treasuring up knowledge, rather than writing 
from a full mind of what he witnessed and felt. Traces of his 
residence in the Highlands abound in his works: they are 
beautiful, but transient—< licately distinct and vivid, as the 
features cut out on an ancient cameo, but not coloring the 
whole of his mind, or influencing the direction of his genius, 
as in the case of Wordsworth. Hig stanzas on revisiting the 
river Clyde are canceived in a fine vein of meditated poetry ; 
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but what are they compared with Wordsworth’s lines on re- 
visiting Tintern Abbey? The older bards of England saw 
mountain scenery chiefly through the spectacles of books. 
Spenser must be excepted; for, pastoral like, he describes 
himself as keeping his flock under the foot of the mountain 
Mole, amongst the shade of green alders, by the shore of 
Mulla. Shakspeare drew Arden forest from his recollection 
of Charlecote Park ; but, assuredly, he never sojourned among 
the hills. Even Malone could not trace his steps beyond the 
Severn or the Tweed. Milton had passed ‘the Pyrenean moun- || 
tains and the Po;” but he soon returned to ‘ blow a dolorous |} 
and a jarring blast.’ The tempest past over; and he sat in | 
his little parlor, inthe Artillery Walk, painting in imagination || 
the scenes of Paradise, and blessed with visions of angels as- | 
cending and descending: afterwards he led his divine eremite | 
into the wilderness, where the woods and mountains appeared. | 

‘More fresh aud green, | 

After a night of storm so ruinous ;’ 

but he discoursed as the poet and the scholar, familiar with 





all human learning, but not as one familiar from habitual study ' 
with the volume of nature. Dryden and Pope were yet more |! 
artificial—but how rich are the gifts that genius confers on || 
her votaries! Their solitude she peoples with forms of loveli- ' 
uess and delight—their abodes, ‘in populous city pent,’ she | 
irradiates with visions of nature, finer than even a Claude or || 
Salvator Rosa could transfer to canvass, 
Southey visited the Fall of Foyers, in company with the 
late Mr. Telford; the one surveying like anengineer, and the 
other like a poet, the line of the Caledonian Canal, with its | 
tributary streamsand valleys. The laureate does not seem to |) 
have been inspired by the Fall. Burns burst forth into vole || 
untary numbers on witnessing the scene; but Burns did not | 
always shoot with the bow of Ulysses, and his heart was | 
amidst his Lowland braes even when he stood on the Green | 
Point of Foyers. 
‘Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends, 

And viewless Echo’s ear, astonish’d, rends.’ 
Viewless Echo’s ear! A poor and cold conceit, bard of Doon, 
to represent the thunder of the torrent in that depth profound. | 
But the poet ends vigorously and picturesquely— 

‘Dim seen, through rising mists and ceaseless showers, 
The hoary cavern, wide surrounding, lowers. 

Still through the gap the struggling river toils, | 
And stil] below the horrid cauldron boils.’ 
“ The Fall of Foyers,” says Wilson, “is the most magnifi- || 
cent cataract, out of all sight and hearing, in Britain. The | 
din is quite loud enough in ordinary weather ; and it is only | 
in ordinary weather that you can approach the place, from | 
which you have a full view of its grandeur. When the Fall | 
is in flood, to say nothing of being drenched to the skin, you | 

are so blinded by the sharp spray sinoke, and so deafened by 

the dashing and clashing, and tumbling and rumbling thunder, 

that your condition is far from enviable, as you cling, ‘lonely 
lover of nature,’ to a shelf, by no means eminent for safety, | 
above the horrid gulf. In ordinary Highland weather—mean- 
ing thereby weather neither very wet nor very dry—it is worth | 
walking a thousand miles for one hour to behold the Fall of | 
Foyers. The spacious cavity is enclosed by ‘complicated | 
cliffs and perpendicular precipices’ of immense hight; and | 
though for a while it wears to the eye a savage aspect, yet 
beauty fears not to dwell even there, and the horror is soften- 
ed by what appears to be masses of tall shrubs, or single | 
shrubs almost like trees. And they are trees, which on the 
level plain would look even stately ; but as they ascend, ledge 
above ledge, the walls of that awful chasm, it takes the eye 
time to see them as they really are, while on our first dis- 











cernment of their character, serenely standing among the tu- | 
mult, they are felt on such sites to be sublime,” | 

Emerging from the cavity of the Fall, by the zigzag path | 
cut out of the crags, and overhung with birch, mountain-ash, 
and alder trees, we see, from the natural terrace or elevation 
of the road, the spacious bosom of Loch Ness, into which the 
troubled Fall has poured its waters—the blue mountain of 
Mealfourvonie, shaped like a dome—a St. Paul’s in the wild 
—and, descending towards the South, groves of weeping birch 
and green fields, won from the waste, 

‘On which the power of cultivation lies.’ 

A landscape of soft serene beauty has succeeded to the Alpine 
grandeur of the Fall. Its murmurs are still heard, but its 
terrors have vanished: the sun is shining joyously over all the 
wide scene—lake, verdure, wood, and rock. The road on- 
wards to Iverness is one of singular beauty. High rocks are 
on one side, and the lake on the other; both fringed luxuri- 
antly with birch, sparkling and fragrant, like ap avenue lead- 
ing to some baronial mansion. 

We pursued our way in silence along the shores of the mag- 
nificent lake, catching glimpses now and then, through the 
trees, of its bright waters, and rejoicing that we could still de- 
rive so much happiness from a Day among the Mountains. 





A most Humorous Circumstance.—Yesterday our turf 
market was thrown into a state of confusion by Gallagher, 
the ventriloquist, who, in order to gratify some friends with a 
joke, anal the ass of a turf-seller of the name of Pat Jen- 
nings, to be very eloquent. It that Mr. G. was buy- 
ing the turf, when ass suddenly cried—“ Pat, I’m con- 
founded hungry. Jennings instantly got into a state of the 
greatest agitation, and blessed himself over and over. ‘“‘What 


can thismean?” asked Gallagher; “I don’t know, plase vour 





‘a broken heart.’ 





honor, for I nivir heard him spake either English or Irish be- 
fore; the Lord betune us and harm,” continued Pat, “I will 
leave him ;”’ upon saying which the ass snorted, and again 
said, “I'm growing with hunger.” Poor Pat roared 
and fell upon his knees, and had a crowd about him, and the 
ass was so frightened that he scampered down the street; 
and Pat Jennings to this moment would not, for love or money, 
take home the ious ass. Gallagher and his friends 
thought it prudent at this crisis to cut. Galaway Advertiser. 


THE LAST LEAF. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES, 
I saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 
And again 
The pavement stones resound 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 
They sey that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 
But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone!” 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 
My grandmamma has said— 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago!— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 
But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melgncholy crack 
In his Jaugh. 
I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 
And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cliag. 





BROKEN HEARTS, 
I have no great faith, generally speaking, in what is called 
In this instance I am almost as confirmed 
a sceptic as Sam Slick, that shrewdest of Yankee clock- 
makers. ‘ What sir,” methinks I hear some green senti- 
mentalist exclaim, “do you then attach no credit to the histo- 
ries of Sappho and Phaon, Hero and Leander, and a hundred 
others that I could mention, who died, beyond all possibility 
of cavil, of broken hearts?”” Unquestionably not: I believe, 
indeed, that such people lived, and that in process of time 
they were gathered to their kindred earth; but I deny that 
they died, either directly or indirectly, of the pathetic malady 
attributed tothem. For whoare ourauthorities on this point ? 
The poets—a set of fellows whose indifference to facts is no- 
torious, and who tell such preposterous lies, and with such a 
grave face too, that there is actually no believing a single 
word they say! The case of Sappho, who, these inventive 
gentry assure us, flung herself from ‘Leucadia’s steep,’ in 
consequence of having been deserted by Phaon at a time 
when she bade fair to increase the parish burdens, I take to 
be neither more nor less than this: Being of an imaginative 


‘temperament, as young women are apt to be at her age, she 


was one fine day watching, from the rock in question, the rich 
glory of a Grecian sunset, when in the ardor of her enthusi- 
asm, leaning forward to catch a glimpse of the ruddy waves 
that broke with a dull, heavy crash upon the shingles, she lost 
her balance, and threw an nb ate patente from the top 
of the precipice to the bottom. There was no sentiment in 
the matter; it was purely an accident—an affair, not of a 
broken heart, but of a broken neck. The case of Hero I con- 
ceive to be just as clear as that of Sappho. She ‘kept com- 
pany,’ it is well known, with Leander, but her father who 
was a res le man, and in a large way of business, disap- 
proved of the match, for the fellow had nothing to recom- 
mend him as a son-in-law—no money in the funds—no landed 
estates—no investments in houses—nothing, in short, but a 


| passable face and intrepid impudence. Still, n 
ing these objections, Hero stuck to her 4 

sisted in having stolen interviews with him; 
venerable parent, like a sensible man as he 
to lock her up im a coal-hole; and it was in 
from him just as he was about to put his threas: 
tion, that the agitated young woman, who had 
upon the leads of the house, like Rebecca when she 
the Knight Templar—made one step too ; 

over heels into the Hellespont, and met that death 
immortalized her memory. These I contend are the true 
sions of the stories of Sappho and Hero, 

the first time stripped of the sentimental embellishments 
the poets have flung round them, and viewed by the 
daylight of common sense. 

But — the ancients, take a modern in: 
of a ‘ broken heart,’ as they pass current in t j 
and see what is to be oak of them. What mascae 
the boudoir or the drawing-room, than such con 
this ?— Do you know Miss Sims?” “Yes,” « 
thing, she is greatly to be pitied. She was to have been map. 
ried to Captain Dobbs of the Enniskillen Dragoons, but be 
fore the lawyers had finished drawing up the settlements, old 
Sims took umbrage at something or other the mately was de. 
clared off; the Captain was compelled to set out on Pressing 
business to Boulogne, and poor, dear Ethelinda has ever sincs 
been dying of a broken heart.” “ Bless me! you don't 
so? how shocking!” “Fact—TI had a note from desu 
girl but yesterday, wherein she solemnly assures me, in 
postscript, that she shall never survive the shock. her sensi. 
bility—for she was all soul, you know—has sugtained; and 
that, though her papa, by way of converting her melancholy, 
has offered to take her to Epsom, yet that she bas not the 
heart to go there.” ‘“ What! not go to Epsom onthe 
day? Well, I never!—Ah, poor thing, her heart is j 
broken!’ And yet this forlorn damsel thus said to be dying 
of the most interesting of all maladies, and creating in conse. 
quence a sensation whenever her name is mentioned, 
up spirit enough, a few wecks afterward, to run off with her 
father’s footman—a smart young fellow, with a glib tongue, 
round, laughing face, unimpeachable calves, set off to the best 
advantage in white cotton stockings, and standing six feet in 
his shoes ! 

Here is another illustration of a ‘broken heart.’ A pretty 
romantic heiress, who has only just finished her education st 
one of the most fashionable polishing academies at Chelten 
ham or Brighton, falls distractedly in love with a brieflessbu 
seductive young barrister whom she first met at church, and 
afterwards danced with at an Assize ball. Well, the affair 
‘progresses ;’ but just as it is about to be wound up by m 
elopement, it comes to the ears of the heroine's who, 
hard-hearted wretches that they are ! instantly whisk her of 
to some semi-barbarous watering-place, on the Cornish 
South Devon Coast—cruel catastrophe! The aggrieved fiir 
one forthwith betakes herself to her solitary chamber; a 
and sobs ‘from the rising of the sun to the going down of 
same ;’ reads touching poems and still more touchii 
and writes to all her acquaintances, who, devou 
every word she says, take care to circulate the 
telligence that she is dying by inches of a broken heart! 
now the sequel of this sad story! Years elapsed, and one diy 
a stout, adie gentleman with a bald head, and about 
as much sentiment in his face as a shoulder of mutton, mets 
at a dinner party a buxom, red nosed, corpulent dame, the 
happy mother of six bouncing children, the two Jast twin, 
Observe with what cool indifference they address each other 
—how comfortable they look--how thoroughly they’ etjy 
themselves! There is no nonsense—no sont ee 
their appetites—the lady, you, perceive, has been wi 
to turkey, and a platefull each time ; and as for the gentlemm, 
he plies his knife and fork with a steady ren of 
purpose that might excite the envy of an Alderman Al 
who is this hale, jolly couple, who, if you were to sing them s 
loversong, would fall fast asleep under your very 00% 
only wake up in time to take you in for a snug ru 
| Can you ask? They are the very same who, 
before, were universally believed to be dying of h 
because they were prevented from eloping with each 
Gentle reader, whenever you hear touching stories 
and I know of none that are sp common, always 
Sam Slick’s saying, ‘the only broken heart I ever heard 
was that of a New-York ticket-porter, who broke it itt 
ing at a twelve-stone weight !’ Blackwood’s Ma 


Putnam AND THE BritisH Opricer.—lIt is 
that in the time of the old French war much jealow 
between the British and Provincial officers. A Britishiay™ 
deeming himself insulted by General (then Captain) Pa 
sent him a challenge. Putnam, instead of giving 0 G#050 
swer, requested the pleasure of a personal interview a 
Major, He came to cg and — him 
a small keg, quietly smoking his pipe. He de 
ph if ‘om Putnam had to make. 
know,” said Putnam, “I’m but a poor m 
that never fired a pistol in my life, and you must 
due advantage over me, Here are two pe 
bored a hole and inserted a slow-match im each? 
will just be so good as to seat yourself there, I will 
matches ; and he who dares sit the longest without 64a 
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"U8 he called the bravest fellow.” The tent was full of 
', and. men, who were hugely tickled at this strange de- 
9 of the ‘old wolf,’ and compelled the Major by their 
ar and exhortations to squat. The signal was given 
“Tshe matches lighted. Putnam continued smoking quite 
Jy, without watching at all their progressive diminu- 
British officer, though a brave fellow, could not 
longing, lingering looks downwards, and his ter- 

d as the length of his match diminished. The 
withdrew one by one to get out of the reach of the 
losion. At length, when the fire was within an 
g, the Major, unable to endure longer, jumped 


mi 


‘the 


drawing out his match, cried, “ Putnam, this is wil- || - 


! draw out your match—I yield!” “ The devil!” 

, “my dear fellow, do n’t be in such a hurry; 

ve nothing but kegs of onions!"" The Major was sud- 
missing, having sneaked off. 


an Frem the Louisville Journal. 
a THOU CANST NOT FORGET ME. 
Puou canst not forget me, for Mem’ry will fling 
© ‘Her light o’er Oblivion’s dark sea ; 
"And wherever thou roamest, a something will cling 
~~~ To thy bosom that whispers of me. 
Though the chords of thy spirit I now may not sweep, 
"Of my touch they ’Il retain a soft thrill, 
[ike the low under-tone of the mournful-voiced deep, 
When the wind that hath swept it is still. 


“The love that is kept in the beauty of trust, 
++» + Cannot pass like the foam from the seas, 
ra mark that the finger hath traced in the dust, 
»» When 'tis swept by the breath of the breeze. 
_ ‘They tell me my love thou wilt calmly resign, 
Yet I know, e’en while listening to them, 
{Thou wilt sigh for the heart that was linked unto thine, 
»|> As a rose-bud is linked to its stem. 


‘Thou canst not forget me !—too long thou hast flung 
Thy spirit’s soft pinion o’er mine; 

‘Too deep was the promise that round my lips clung, 

~~ As they softly responded to thine. 

In the hush of the twilight, beneath the blue skies, 
My presence will mantle thy soul, 

And a feeling of softness will rush to thine eyes, 
Too deep for thy manhood’s control. 


Thou mayst roam to thine own isle of beauty and fame, 
Far, far from the land of the free, 

Yet,each wind that floats round thee will murmur the name 
That is softer than music to thee; 

And when round thee darkly misfortunes shall crowd, 
Thou ‘lt think, like the beautiful form 

Ofthe rainbow that arches the thick tempest-cloud, 
My love would have brightened the storm. 


Thou canst not forget me !—the passions that dwelt 
In the depths of thy soul could not die; 

With the mem’ry of all thou hast murmured and felt, 
In thy bosom ’t will slumbering lie. 

Thou mayst turn to another, and wish to forget, 
But the wish will not bring thee repose; 

‘For sh! thou wilt find that the thorn of regret 

* Will be linked with the sweets of the rose. 





AMELIA. 





Tar Power or ILLustratioy.—The first requisite of an 
uther is to express his meaning distinctly, and this he will 
«omplish in an almost invariable ratio to the energy and 
Widiess of his conceptions. For this purpose, nothing is 
more useful to the writer than analogies borrowed from the 
wtses. But surely it is a matter of no inconsiderable diffi- 
ailty te select from the whole compass of nature the only ob- 
St which can exhibit the desired relation, particularly when 
itis further restricted by the condition of admitting none but 
tnoble or affecting one. There is a very fine passage in 
‘Thoughts on the Causes of Present Discontent,’ which will 

what we have been advancing. ‘When the people 
canteive that laws and tribunals, and even popular assem- 
h are perverted from the ends of their institution, they 
find in these names of degenerated establishments only new 
Motives to discontent. Those bodies which, when full of life, 
their arms and were their joy and comfort, when dead 
tad patrid, become but the more loathsome from the remem- 
brance of former endearments.’ Does the beauty of the 
— the mere similitude? Certainly not; but ) aed 
that free institutions are thus connected with all that is 
tered and tender in domestic life. And from a similar prin- 
“ple we admire the truth of Junius. ‘Private credit is 
Me blic credit is security, The feather that adorns 
royal bird supports his flight: strip him of his plumage, 
fix him to the earth.’ Longinus very finely says of 
ons of the gods, that they are the dreams of 
quality distinctive of great writers, and a 
pleasure to the reader, is the new views they 

So strongly marked is this, that there is not 
description in a good poet which does not notice 
hever were ived by any others, though the 
are pointed out, all acknowledge they have seen 
Here the tion of Homer is prodigious ! 
tempted to exclaim with Herder, how did he in the in- 
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his works. 











of civilization attain that total world of things and per- 


sons in heaven and earth thatlies open in his song? How did 
he reach that wide comprehension of the universe with its 
exactest iture? But though much inclined to dwell 
here on the multitudinous merits of the old bard, we must pass 
on to consider how beautifully nature fares in his hands. 

* The waveless ocean in its noontide slumbers,’ 

is surely a very fine idea ; yet who is there who recollects the 
long, gentle, silent heave, as it were, of respiration, which ex- 
ists even on the calmest day, who does not at once perceive 
how true and natural the sentiment appears ? We must notice 
here Byron’s truly Homeric comparison of the sea to a high- 
blooded steed, 

‘ And lay my hand upon thy mane, as I do here.’ 

We once formed a curious notion of the origin of this idea. 
We thought Byron had in his mind’s eye Virgil’s phrase 
‘ equora ponti,’ which, literally translated, signifies the ‘main’ 


change of type, ‘mane’ was snbstituted for ‘ main,’ and so 
originated, as we once dreamed, the noblest sentiment in all 
But to return to Homer. How many a man has 
seen a horse just let out of the stable look back exultingly on 
his sleek and glossy sides, without ever hitting on the warmth 
and beauty of the description contained in O d’aglaiephi 
pepoithos? Who but Homer observed the ‘ huge mouth of 
deadly war?’ and yet nothing can be more just; for to a 
spectator placed at a distance a battle appears an unintelli- 
gible monster, devouring every thing within its reach. How 
many a person has seen the extended ocean, without perceiv- 
ing its likeness to the ‘blue floor of the mighty heaven?’ 
schylus compares the flame arising from the beacon-fires 
that announced the fall of Troy to a ‘huge beard.’ The 
strength and truth of the expression are equally manifest. 
We shall quote from Shakspeare another remarkable instance 
of the principle we have been laying down, the practical il- 
lustration of which we have ourselves witnessed. Florizel 
says to Perdita— 

* When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.’ 
With persons of more luminous understandings it may per- 
haps expose us to some ridicule, when we acknowledge that 
the application of this simile was long quite unintelligible to 
our less vivid perception. Some time since, hovever, hap- 
pening to be on a steam voyage from Dublin to Cork, we 
were, as unfortunately is our wont, dreadfully sea-sick ; but 
the horrors of that situation may be safely left to the reader's 
recollection. If he has ever been on the ‘bright-blue sea,’ 
and has not bowels of granite, the bare mention of that loath- 
some pest will conjure up an intestine insurrection in his 
nether man. Off the Toscar Rock the wind at length died 
away, (so did our sea-sickness,) and it was a beautiful sum- 
mer evening. The sun was setting in the west, and shot his 
level beams along the ocean, that lay as smooth and polished 
as a mirror, except where the steamboat clove her way 
through it. Passing by a port-hole, with a heaving stomach, 
a bursting headache, and a face dismally indicative of sensa- 
tions by no means pleasurable, and with, Heaven knows, no 
eye for the picturesque, yet we were arrested by the beautiful 
shining undulations that started every instant, and spread 
outward from the paddle of the vesssel. We were sorely 
pressed for time, yet we stopped for three full seconds to ad- 
mire the yielding ease with which they flowed on through the 
bright and tranquil mass of waters. With dry land came an 
oblivion of all these magical effects, until some time after we 
again met the simile—its truth and beauty at once flashed on 
us, and we considered the happiest and most natural in po- 
etry to express the flowing ease of motion which the harmo- 
nious limbs of a graceful woman exibit in dancing. 





Me topious VrErRsircaTion.—Remarkable as Homer is, 
he is for nothing more remarkable than for the flowing har- 
mony and elegance of his versification, which, notwithstand- 
ing the early age in which he lived, has never been approached 
in the fulness of its beauty: the verse rises or subsides with 
the sentiment; and so exquisitely do they harmonize, that we 
almost think a person not acquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage, but possessessed of a fine intelligent ear, would, from 
the reading of the line, almost guess the sentiment it con- 
veys. Of the Greeks, Sophocles comes afterin the sweet and 
pure flow of his verse—he moves on like a clear river, from 
its source to its mouth unbroken by a rapid. Even in the 
scenes where terror is the prevailing sentiment, as where the 
Furies make their appearance, you can perceive a struggle 
to break from his habitual sweetness, and to clothe the 
thoughts in words of corresponding ruggedness. Of all the 
ancients, Virgil comes next to Homer in versification—he had 
much of the power of his great prototype, and all of his ele- 
gance, with a mind saturated with the finest principles and 
influences of taste. The passages in which he ibits his 
great skill in harmony are mere translations from Homer, ar- 
gue some persons, and therefore he does not merit that high 
consideration which we should not withhold from a mind and 
judgement purely original. But, instead of a fault, we look 
on this as one of his greatest triumphsover versification. The 
difficulty of adequate translation is well known—few have 
ever reached the excellencies of the original. It is a matter 


of no trifling importance to transfuse the thought of a writer 





into a different language, preserving the spirit, the idiom, the 


of the sea, on its smooth surface, and that, by a fortuitous | 


style and mode of expression—all of which Virgil has accom- 
plished in the passages he has borrowed from his master. 
And when to these are added a beauty and modesty of verse 
that captivate the ear before the meaning catches the mind, 
and which Homer himself would not have disdained to em- 
ploy, we cannot agree with the objectors in the diminution of 
his renown. Milton also exhibits the same quality; and it 
may almost be said, with truth, that in him alone, and Shak- 
| speare, is blank verse more than verse to the eye. Read the 
| description of the battle in the ‘Paradise Lost,’ or the cele- 
| brated ‘ Address to Light,’ or the trite but beautiful passage, 
| Sweet is the breath of Morn,’ and our opinion will receive 
confirmation. Shakspeare has an extraordinary modulation, 
but always in accordance with the subject. Can any person 
of feeling read the following passage, and deny it? 
‘’T is not the balm—the sceptre and the ball— 

The sword—the mace—the crown imperial— 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl— 

The forced title running ‘fore the king— 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp, 

That beats upon the high shore of the world.’ 
Can anything be more delightfully modulated? Or take 
this: 


‘ How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores— 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degrees stand in authentic place?’ 





Tue Coquetti.—The finest description of a wanton co- 

quette in all literature is that given of Cressida by Ulysses : 
‘Fy—fy upon her— 

There’s language in her cheek—her eye—her lip— 

Nay, her foot speaks. Her wanton spirits look out 





At every joint and motion of her body. 

Oh! these encounterers that are so glib of tongue, 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes, 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 

To every ticklish reader—set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game.’ 


We never knew any person who did not express his ad- 
miration at the force and literal fidelity of this exquisite pas- 
sage, and recognise in it thoughts and feelings which had oc- 
curred to himself repeatedly, though he was unable to give 
them utterance. Who does not feel the amuzing truth of the 
language of the lip, the cheek, the eye? Before we consigned 
this description to paper, we determined to test its faithful- 
ness more fully, as an unrivalled opportunity presented itself. 
We accordingly set off from whence we now write to the 
neighboring town of K—ll—y, where fortunately the very 
queen of coquettes had taken up her abode. There was the 
Cressid of Kerry in all the full bloom of self-satisfaction, sur- 
rounded by a troop of admirers, numerous and ardent as the 
wooers of Penelope. We did not see the fair one walk, and 
as she wore her robe rather long, we could not be certain as 
to the language her foot spoke; but her check but too plainly 
said, “‘ soothe me”—her eye, “look into me’’—and her lip, 
“press me.” The very atmosphere around her seemed tobe 
infused with wantonness. She appeared to have no peculiar 
favorite, for all were equally blessed with her inexhaustible 
profusion of beams and smiles. Each in her society deemed 
himself ‘the only loved one;’ but no sooner did he press her 
unreluctant hand, and turn on his heel, happy in the delight- 
ful impression that the triumph was his, than a ‘coasting wel- 
come’ attracted another adorer, and for him too the flexible 
tables of her thought were unclasped. Again the same glib- 
ness of tongue—the same lavishing of love—the same fervid 
round of vows and protestations—and thus the poor ‘spoil of 
opportunity’ fulfils her unenviable destiny. We were con- 
vinced, on a passing reflection, that Shakspeare contemplated 
nature with a truthfulness never ssed by any other being, 
and that he was equally felicitous in describing the great and 
absorbing passions of man, as well as the airy and frivolous 


qualities that constitute the village coquette. 


Patron aGe.—Col. Smith—commonly known to the theatri- 
cal world at the West as Sol Smith—recently assumed the 
double character of manager of the Mobile Theatre and editor 
of the Mobile Advertiser. He soon grew tired of his thorny 
seat in the chair editorial, and on making his exit, addressed 
his readers with a farewell and last appearance speech, in 
the course of which he introduced the following remarks on 
patronage : “ Speaking of patrons—I cannot conclude with- 
out giving some of my ideas on the subject of patronage. The 
Americans are a patronizing le. Ifa person subscribes 
for a newspaper, or advertises in it, he becomes a patron; if he 
puts up at a hotel, he patronizes that house ; if he purchases 
an article at a store, he gives the merchant his custom; if he 
visits the playhouse on a benefit night, he bestows on such 
an actor a dollar! This is all wrong. Let us change this 
patronizing air, and acknowledge that if we take a newspa- 
per, purchase goods, lodge or dine at a hotel, or go to the 
play, we expect, at least, to get our money’s worth. ‘ Hallo, 
old fellow,’ bawled out a chap to me, in South Carolina, ‘1 
ave you a dollar last night—I like to patronize the Theatre.’ -, 
day before, I had loaned that patron fifty dollars, which 

he has not paid me to this day !” 
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STANZAS. 

BY OLIVER W. HOLMES, 


Srrayce! that one lightly-whispered tone 


Is far, far sweeter unto me, 
Than all the sounds that kiss the earth, 
Or breathe along the sea ; 
But, lady, when thy voice I greet, 
Not heavenly music seems so sweet. 


I look upon the fair blue skies, 
And nought but empty air I see; 
But when I turn me to thine eyes, 
It seemeth unto me 
Ten thousand angels spread their wings 
Within those little azure things. ° 


The lily hath the softest leaf 
That ever western breeze hath fanned, 
But thou shalt have the tender flower, 
So I may take thy hand ; 
That little hand to me doth yield 
More joy than all the broidered field. 


Oh, lady! there be many things 
That seem right fair, below, above; 
But sure, not one among them all 
Is half so sweet as love! 
Let us not pay our vows alone, 
But join two altars both in one. 


How to Make a Newspaper Poputar.—A few years 
after the commencement of the ‘Columbian Centinel,’ in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Russell, its editor and publisher, finding that the 
profits arising therefrom were not sufficient to defray his ex- 
penses, applied to Mr. Barrell (one of the most popular mer- 
chants of his time) for advice as to the course he had best 
pursue in the very unpleasant dilemma in which he was 
placed. He informed Mr. B. of the particulars of his situa- 
tion in his usual plain, honest manner, saying that his expen- 
ses were so much on the increase, and his profits were so 
small, that he thought he should be obliged to give up his pa- 








per and seek his fortune elsewhere. Mr. Barrell immediately 
remarked that his (Mr. R.’s) case was not so desperate as | 
he imagined it to be, and recommended him to lash some of 
the most popular characters of the day in the most severe 
terms in his columns, which course he felt sure would not 
only bring his paper into more notice than it then was, but 
would greatly add to his subscription list, and increase the 
patronage of advertisers. Mr. Russell replied, that such a 
course would be repugnant to his feelings, but as he had al- 
ways considered Mr. Barrell as a very warm friend, and a 
man of superior judgement, he would take his advice into 
serious consideration. 

On the morning of the next publication of the Centinel, 
when Mr. Barrell went into State street, he observed almost 
every one with eyes and mouths wide open, as if he was 
a monster in human shape; and could. not solve the mystery 
of their looks until a gentleman asked him why Mr. Russell 
had lashed him unmercifully in his paper of that day? Mr. 
B. at once stepped into an insurance office—read the paper, 
and as he progressed in the article about himself, he waxed 
warmer, till at length, in a high dudgeon, he found his way 
to the Centinel office, when he demanded of the editor, in 
rouad set terms, why he had treated him so infamously? Mr. 
Russell replied, that as Mr. B. seemed agitated, he had bet- 
ter be seated until he became cool and collected, and then he 
would satisfy him to his heart’s content. After looking at 
the affairs of the office, Mr. Russell appeared before Mr. Bar- 
rell with a low bow, and offered the following explanation ; 

“‘ Sir, you well know that I have ever esteemed you to be 
my most valued friend, and in whose good judgement I have 
ever had the most implicit confidence ; for, in my utmost need, 
I applied to you for advice, which you cheerfully gave to me. 
At that time, it is true, the course which you marked out for 
me was repugnant to my feelings; but, after mature delibera- 
tion, I was satisfied that it would have the desired effect, and 
determined to pursue it. Then I had to select a subject. 
After looking around among our townsmen, I could not find 
one whose unexceptionable character, exalted standing, and 
extensive usefulness, were equal to your own. [ therefore 
selected you as the first object of attack. If a man cannot 
take a liberty with a friend, with whom the devil can he?” 





Tar Wispom or Lavcuter.—Democritus being once at 
the court of Darius when that monarch lost his favorite wife, 
ised to restore her to life, provided they would give him 

the names of three men who had never known adversity, that 
he might inscribe them on her tomb-stone; and upon the 
prince acknowledging the impossibility of complying with his 
request, he asked him, with his usual laugh, why he should 
expect to @scape affliction, when not one among so many 
millions was t from calamity. Here was philosophy as 
well as laughter; and, indeed, we doubt whether there be 
any wisdom more profound than that which developes itself 
by-our risible faculties. Laughter, as well as reason, is pe- 
culiarto man, and we may therefore assume that they illus- 
trate and sympathise with one another. Animals were meant 
to cry, for they have no other mode of expression; and in- 
fants, who are in the same predicament, are provided with a 











similar resource ; but when we arrive at man’s estate, (the 





THE NEW-YORKER,. 








only one by the way, to which most editors succeed,) both 
the sound and physiognomy of weeping must be admitted to 
be altogether brutal and irrational. The former is positively 
uninscriptible, and we should never utter any thing that can- 
not be committed to writing; and as to a lachrymose visage, 
we appeal to the reader whether it be not contemptible and 
fish-like beyond all the fascinations of Niobe herself to redeem. 
All associations connected with this degrading process are 
hateful. Perhaps we may be deemed fastidiously sensitive 
on this point, but we confess that we feel an antipathy toward 
a whale because it has a tendency to blubber, and would 
rather get wet through than seek a shelter under a weeping 
willow. 

Tt was a capital heaven, that of the ancients—it was so: 
well provided with heart-easing mirth. Besides that 
‘Goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne,’ 





there was Venus, expressly termed by Homer the langhter- 
loving Queen—Vulean, who threw the whole court of im- 
mortals into fits by his awkwardness—Jove, who was so fond 
of recreation that he even laughed at lovers’ perjuries—and 
Momus, the jester, instructively represented as the son of 
Sleep and Night, whereby we are taught to go to bed betimes 
if we wish to have cheerful and hilarious days. But in these 
sombre and anti-risible times, it seems to be the fashion to 
attack laughter, notwithstanding the cowardice of assailing a 
personage who is obliged to be constantly ‘ holding both his 
sides,’ and is therefore incapable of other self-defence than 
that of sniggering at his assailants. We are too old for 


laughing, they tell us: though we have had as many hard || 


knocks in our journey through life as most people, it is by 
laughing that we have lived to grow old, and they may es well 
take our life itself as that whereby we live. 

‘ Laugh and grow fat’ may be a questionable maxim, but 
‘laugh and grow old’ is an indisputable one; for so long as 


we can laugh at all, we shall never die, unless it be of laugh- || 


ing. As to performing this operation ‘in one’s sleeve,’ it isa 
base compromise—no more comparable to the original than 
is a solteshelan simper to that hilarious roar which 
shakes the wrinkles out of the heart and frightens old Time 
from advancing toward us. Fortune, Love, and Justice, are 
all painted blind: they can neither sse our smiles nor frowns. 
Fate is deaf to the most pathetic sorrows: we cannot mend 
our destined road of life with a gloomy sigh, nor drown care 
in tears. Let us then leave growling to wild beasts, and 
croaking to crows, indulging freely in the rationality of laugh- 
ter, which jn the first place is reducible to writing—Ha! Ha! 
Ha!—and should be always printed with the capital letters, 
and a prop of admiration between each to prevent its burst- 
ing its sides. And ‘secondly, its delicious alchemy not only 
converts a tear into the quintessence of merriment, and makes 
wrinkles themselves expressive of youth and frolic, but lights 
up the dullest eye with a twinkle, and throws a flash of sun- 
shine over the cloudiest visage, while it irradiates and embel- 
lishes the most beautiful. Including thee, reader, in the lat- 
ter class, we counsel thee to give the experiment a frequent 
trial. 


A New-Jersey Hero.—Capt. Nathaniel Fitz Randolph, 
of Woodbridge, was one of the bravest and most intrepid men. 
Twice he was offered a Colonel’s commission in the regular 
army; but he preferred the command of his own select volun- 
teers to any other service, and performed the most desperate 
deeds of valor, 

He and his men were once surrounded by a greatly superior 
force of the British. Their uniform motto was, ‘ Death or 
Victory,’ The contest was maintained with great slaughter 
on both sides, until he stood literally alone, wading in the blood 
of his companions, who layin heaps dead and wounded around 
him. In this condition, he seized a musket, and, being a man 
of grent muscular strength, defended himself and knocked 
down his enemies right and left with the bytt end of it, until 
the British commander became heartily sick of the contest, 
and begged that for God’s sake he would desist and spare the 
sacrifice of human life, seeing that he must eyentually fall into 
their hands dead or alive, He coolly replied that he was not 
yet a prisoner, and again placed himself in a posture of de- 
fence. The British officer renewed his entreaties, telling him 
he was the bravest man he ever saw, and that it was a pity 
so valuable a life should be lost in so unequal a contest; 
promising him the kindest treatment. At length, being covered 
with wounds, and faint and weak from fatigue and loss of 
blood, and no longer able to raise the weapon of defence, he 
reluctantly gave himself up, under the pledge that he should 
be well treated, and exchanged the first opportunity: which 
promised was faithfully performed, and he was soon again at 
liberty to take up his arms in defence of freedom. His bravery, 
intrepidity, and gigantic strength, made him a terror to the 
British wherever his name was known; but the tories and 
London traders were his most inveterate foes. A whole 
squad dared not encounter him in the day-time, even when he 
was alone. 

On a certain occasion, when he was on a scouting expedi- 
tion on Staten Island, a party of tories secretly dogged him 
into a house in the evening, and, after he had laid aside his 
arms, rushed in es him and made him prisoner—when, to 
his great grief mortification, he remained nearly a year 
before he was exchanged, 








—— 
| At the head of ‘his volunteers he once 
pany of Hessians, one of whom, being 
from the rest, took deliberate aim and 
in the arm. He plainly saw from whence the ball 
companies being very near together, and, 
up to the fellow, as though he would say +, 
seized him under his sound arm and brought him off 
er, while his gaping comrades stood motionless with surprise, 

Capt. R. was finally killed by a musket-ball in a battle tear 
Elizabethtown, and buried at Woodbridge with the honors of 
war. Newark Eagle” 


Tue Beauty or Nature.—The lowest order of 
tion, perhaps, is that of external objects—and even jn 
how few persons succeed! Here, certainl > j and 
taste, qualities purely mental, are employed ; but who 
attempted the description of outward objects does not know 
from experience that the page often halts from the mere want 
of expression? You see all before you—you have Rot, as in 
the description of internal objects, to seek out invisible con. 
nections, forms, and colors, and give palpability to airy noth. 
ings. All you have to de is to express in forcible words the 
effect produced on the imagination by a group of objects stand. 
ing before you, and their mutual dependence on each other 
But though apparently easy, how often difficult to i 
A friend of ours, not deficient in the power of expression, bas 
often mentioned, as a proof of the ex i of 
|nature—and the truth is a striking one—that he for 
) nearly an hour one night, looking at the moon shi 
|a broad rift in the clouds. The place was of all others 
| most favorable to stir the imagination, and mould its worki 
|into words. He stood on the summit of a huge rock 
|the Tunnel, on the beautiful road leading from to 
| Kenmare—the lake below was without a wave, and the uni- 
| versal stillness uninterrupted, save by the welcome melody of 
|a distant bugle starting the echoes of the Eagle’s Nest. Be. 
fore him the magnificent range of the Reeks was covered with 
a mass of dark vapor. whose blackness was, however, beanti- 
| fully relieved by the delicate chasing of silver aroundits 
| Suddenly the thick darkness gave way, and the full moon 
| burst out in a flood of glory, realising Homer's noble deserip- 
tion of an Asiatic night: 

‘As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene— 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole; 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain-head.’ 
This was a sufficiently inspiring sight, and he endegyored to 
frame, with the objects before him, a description uch as 
would convey a correct matter-of-fact notion of the scene, but 
was obliged to abandon the attempt in despair. 
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How a Man FEELS WHEN aBouT TO GET Marriepelt 
is said to be a serious thing for a girl to leave mamma, and 
entrust herself to the keeping of the man of her heart, "No 
doubt it is so, but we propose to show that even the sterner 
| sex cannot surrender up their singleness without some mis 
| givings and trepidation. 

In the first place, then, the victim of matrimony feels that 
ihe must surrender up the companions with whom hehhas $0 
long held close communion—his evenings, instead of being 
spent at the club or the engine house, must be devoted to. 
charming young creature, whose guiltless heart must find very 
different entertainment from that to which he has been accu 
tomed. But this is not all. He knows that after he has be 
come bound in the silken cord of matrimony, he is no 

a welcome visitant in those circles, where, while free, 

ing smiles and glowing eyes strove to wreath a net for! 
feet, con A 

He knows that while a ‘bachelor is welcome wherever 
goes,’ a married man is regarded as one dead—and 
off the books, no longer ‘ayailable’ to the fair, In 
to all these unhappy circumstances, he has become the 
of a family. Then bet 

‘Throng the busy shapes into his mind,’ 1 eqn 
of silks and calicoes, doctors’ bills, and duns of debt thathey 
never reaped the benefit of. Like the horse in the mill, be 
has task to perform for others. He is no longer free ea” 
brace poverty or wealth, No wonder that the young bachelor 
locks sad, when the time of his enthralment approaches. ‘Nee 
wonder that, with an angel at his side, he looks woeful. es 
















































Mr. Hawkins’ Leeistative Capacity.— 
capital anecdote in relation to a speech made by Mr. 
kins when he was in the legislature a few years #n00: "Ss, 
was not very famous for speech making, but he got apes 
day and tried to deliver himself a /ittle. He made ve . ; 







ling work of it, and sat down amid the sneers of the W#5” 
house. A gentleman famous for his waggery, got up om 7 
ned Hawkins as closely as if he were a 4 
a few moments, and then remarked: “ Well I have i 
the Genessee flatts, but I never saw one before.” We pe 
sume it is necessary to say, that Hawkins never made 
attempt at speechifying. 
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NEW-YORK. 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED. 
Counties. Members. 
. Suffolk and Queens Thomas B. Jackson,*...Adm. 
. Kings, Roc. # Rich. J. B. de la Montanye... “ 
. New-York (City)..Ogden Hoffman*. .. Whig. 
«+ Edward Curtis*.... “ 
«+ Moses H. Grinnell . “ gain. 
-+James Monroe..... “ “ 
. Westch., Putnam..Governeur Kemble* .... Adm. 
-+-Charles Johnston. Whig, gain. 
. Ora - Nathaniel Jones* Adm. 
. Ulsterand Sullivan. Rufus Palen..... Whig, gain. 
Columbia, Greene, Aaron Vanderpoel..;...Adm. 
and Schoharie... Dr. John Ely......... “ 
Rensselaer Hiram P. Hunt .. Whig, gain. 
Albany .......++.Daniel D. Barnard “ “ 
Saratoga & Schen.. Anson Brown.... °“ ” 
Washington ...... David Russell *....... Whig. 
Essex, Clin., W’ren. Augustus C. Hand ..... Adm. 
St.Law., Franklin. John Fine . a 


there is an apparent Administration gain from the contest of } 
1834. We believe the vote has fallen off in each. 

On the other hand, Gov. Marcy was injured, and his party 
through him, by a clamor raised against him for consenting 
last winter to the surrender of the Bambers, two Irishmen 
claimed as fugitives from justice by the British Government. 
Gov. M. finally reconsidered and rescinded his order; but it 
was still brought to bear against him with pertinacity, and 
not wholly without effect—probably to his damage two thou- 
sand votes. Aside from this matter, he was even stronger 


than his party—receiving the suffrages of some who on Con- 
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Phe New-York Election.—The result of our State Elec- 
tion is not essentially varied from our expectation last Friday. 
fion. William H. Seward, the Whig candidate for Governor, 
jg'elected by a majority of more than Ten Thousand, and that 
of Hon. Luther Bradish, the Whig candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, will hardly fall below that number. In this city, 
hefell about » thousand votes behind his ticket, by reason of 


thestrong feeling = = ae sm aan servative grounds supported the Whig Congress tickets. 

B's letter to os aon aa ad < litical ee Ar The result of this Election is received in the other States 3 

i le , Sage : : a 

abe ie ~ is little doubt aon Bradish would fe Clon elt euriagsemgelve-gienneapermngivasnt, XI. 

been less s th a ealattilltien dunia ah City, he as the case may be. By all it is regarded as exercising a XII. 

secon revel siy'es wil ts we Seward: for though most important influence on the settlement of the great ques XIII. 
ru : ; 


: : : xIv. 
] of Abolitionists voted for him (as here) who would tions of Currency and Finance which have convulsed the Na- 


XV. 
not support Mr. Seward, there were just about as many Whig 

of Abolition who dropped him, making the run 
between them about even. We doubt whether, out of the 
City, there will be five hundred difference either way. The 
entire poll must considerably exceed four hundred thousand 
yotes. Except in a few Counties, where the Abolition feel- 
ing induced a portion of the Electors to withhold their exer- 

tions and their ballots, the poll is the heaviest ever known. 
The Administration party have been more fortunate in re- 
gard to the Congressional than the State Election. The Dis- 
tricts having been laid out by themselves a few years since, 
after the fashion of modern times, (though by no means with 
the gross unfairness which has since been exhibited in other 
States,) gave them a decided advantage, and Fortune has fa- 
yored them still further. Of the eight Members elected in 
the State by less than 200 majority each, no less than seven 
are Administration; and three others are elected in double 
Districts by 3 or 400 in some twenty thousand votes. Thus 


tion. 


Albany. ..sseeeees 506 
Allegany ...-.++-- 600 


Chautauque ......1933 
Chenango .....+«. 390 
Clintun. «2+. e+ee02.——— 
Chemung.......2.——— 
Celumbia .... 
Cortland . 

Delaware ......- 

Duchess ....+-eees 627 
Evie cccccceccacceDOae 
Besek cccccccccces SOO 
Franklin.......+.. 207 
Fulton ...e.eeeee- 400 
Genesee .....+++++3060 
Greene. .... —- 





with over ten thousand majority in the State, the Whigs have 
but two majority in the Congressional Delegation: the par- 

ties standing 21 to 19. One Member is elected by each party | 
to fill avacancy in the present Congress; but these are not 
counted in the regular list. The three double Districts elect | 
six Administration Members by less, than a thousand aggre- | 


Herkimer ........——— 
Jefferson --- 600 
Kings..... eeccces — 


Lewis....ese0ee0.—— 


Livingston ......-.1148 
BeEetRc ccs cacg es 
Monroe ......+++- 1200 





rate majority. 

Ofthe State Senators elected this year from the eight equal | 
Districts into which the State is divided, the Whigs have car- 
tied five and the Administration party two by handsome ma | 
jonties. The Third District was at first reported Whig, but 
the official returns show an Administration majority of 44 | 
votes. So close a run in fifty thousand votes is of rare occur- 
rence. This gives the Administration three of the eight Dis- | 
triets, and a majority of four in the new Senate: the Mem- 
bers who hold over standing 15 to 9. Last year, the Senate 
stood 22 Administration to 10. 

In the House of Assembly, the Whigs will probably have 
eighty Members to forty-eight Administration. The official | 
Teturns may vary this one or two either way. There is no| 
doubt, however, of a large Whig majority in the House and 
on Joint Ballot, but something less than last year. The 
Whigs will thus be enabled to elect a U. S. Senator, Secre- 
tary of State, Comptroller, Attorney General, &c., after their 
own heart this Winter. These offices have been in the unin 
terrupted possession of the opposite party for some fifteen | 
years. We believe the Canal Commissioners are not chosen 
this session. The State Printer continues without reélection 
aad is only removable by death or the repeal of the law under 
which he holds his office. With an Administration Senate 
this is of course out of the question. 

Such are the results of the New-York Election of 1838.— 
The Whigs believe they would have done better even than 
this, but for the operation of the Abolition question against 

by giving votes to their opponents, since Abolition 
has no where a more straightforward and determined oppo- 
mat'than Gov. Marcy, but by inducing many who accord 
with the Whigs on questions of National policy to withhold 
a throw away their votes. Thus Oneida County, which is 
the focus of Abolition in the State, gave an unexpected ma- 
Jotity and gain for Gov. Marcy, and Madison is not unlike it. 
ig majority in Essex is reduced by similar influences. 


} 





Montgomery 


| Niagara cocccccces 
| Oneida 

| Onondaga 

| Ontario .. 

| Orange. ...-. 

| Orleans 
| Oswego 
| Otsego . see. eee eee 
Putnam 

| Queens. ...-se0 oe 

| Rensselaer........ 
Richmond ......-- 
Rockland...... 

| Saratoga 

St. Lawrence...... 
|Schenectada ...... 92 
| Schoharie —_ 
Seneca ..ccccccces — 
Steuben ......+0..—— 
Suffolk .....22002.—— 
Sullivan 

Tioga ..seeeeeeese—— 
Tompkins ........ 150 
Ulster..... 

Warren ....+++00.—— 
Washington ....... 
Wayne .ececeesse——— 
Westchester 

Yates ...- 


+oee 4917 
100-2634 
eee 1584 
ooo 1884 
+oe- 4697 
ooee 2942 
+0e+3932 
169....1535 
673.... 
57..--4150 
eeee 2022 
973....3462 
«ee 4984 
eoee 2204 
ooee 1474 
eooe 790 


Our hopes are sanguine that these questions will in 
good part be settled this winter. 


1838—Governor. 1834—GoveRNor. 
Countiec. Maj.—Seward. Marcy. 


Leeis. 


Marcy. Seward. Wh.Ad. 


4888....3 0 
2767 ....2 
1793....1 
2054....1 
3959....3 
4533....3 
3340....3 
1201.... 


(newCounty).... 


3864....1 
2163....2 
1690.... 
3971. 
5046. 
2113. 
987. 


«++-(newCounty). 


eoee 3769 
eoee dl 9] 

+00 3846 

+++ 4958 
«e+e 2040 
140....1330 
——.---3712 
468....1962 
eee 4137 
230....4842 
«+ 19015 
——.... 1838 
1075....6523 
——.. -. 5694 
+e-22950 
142....4288 
+eee 1918 
100....3139 
867....5153 
434,...1061 
35..--1895 
ooee 4961 
12.... 620 
649....1279 
+eee 3809 
420....3284 
eee 1365 
150....2895 
124....2106 
350....4065 
1007 ....2557 
106....1433 
262....3267 
soe DOLL 
——..-.4160 
260....1360 
———. 202709 
60....3075 
399....5420 
——.... 1902 


5502. 
2392. 
2358. 
4433. 
1493.... 
852. 
3334. 
3218. 
5129. 
4005.... 
16692... 
2365. 
5941. 


1678....1 





Total........ 21,993 


ly to fall below 11,000. 


10,357 181900 169008 
Maj...Seward .....11,236; Marcy ..12,892; Whig..34. 
We believe Mr. Seward’s official majority will be like- 





ledgeville on the 5th inst. 








Iwo mistake not, these three are the only Counties in which 
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Grorata.—The Legislature of Georgia cunvened at Mil- 


Hon. Charles Dougherty, formerly 


the ‘ State Rights’ candidate for Governor, was elected Presi- 


dent of the Senate bya majority of five or six votes, with John 


T. Lamar, ‘ Union,’ as Clerk by one or two votes. 


In the 


House, Mr. Day, Adm. was chosen Speaker by two majority. 
A Van Buren majority in joint ballot is claimed by the ‘ Unjon’ 


papers. 


and Senator, 

















Montg., Fulton,&c. Peter J. Wagner.. Whig, gain. 
Herkimer & Lewis Andrew W. Doig ...... Adm. 
Oneida & John G, Floyd .....00. “ 
Oswego §......David P. Brewster 
Jefferson Thos. C. Chittenden, Wh. gain. 
Otsego ....+++- --John H. Prentiss* Adm. 
Delaw. & Broome .Judson Allen oe 
Chenango........John C, Clark*.. Whig, gain. 
Tioga, Tompkins ; Stephen B. Leonard* .. Adm. 
Cort.,Chemung, § Amasa Dana oo © 
Onondaga & 2 .... Nehemiah H. Earll .... “ 
Madison +++» Edward Rogers oo? 
Cayuga ..........+ Christopher Morgan. Wh. gain. 
Wayne & Seneca.. Theron R. Strong...... Adm. 
Francis Granger i 


XVI. 
XVII. 


XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII. 
XXVIII. 
XXIX. 
XXX. 
XXXI. 
XXXII. 
XXXII. 


Livings., Allegany. Luther C. Peck* 

Chautau., Cattarau. Richard P. Marvin* ... 

Erie Millard Fillmore* 

Niagara & Orleans. Charles F. Mitchell*... 
Total—19 Adm; 21 Whig; 11 Whig gain. 

* Members of the present House. 


NEW-YORK CITY ELECTION.—COMPLETE. 
Annexed are complete returns for all the Congressional 
candidates in the city, and for Governor, Lieut. Governor 


GoveRNor. Lieut. Gov. Senator. 
Seward. Marcy. Biadish. Tracy. 

1464 551 1341 560. 

990 


19559 
348; Furman 


2015 1 19213 
817; Tracy 
CONGRESS. 

WHIG ~ ADM, —_——— 
Wards. Hffman. Curtis. Granll. Munroe. Cambrig. McKn.Moore. Varian, 
1...1492. ..1488.. .1489...1474 536... 545... 515... 538 
II...1029... 
11. ..1311...1299... +++ 674... 
IV... «1185... ° 3... 953... 
Voce eee 0201487... p cece -- 1108... 

Vevoe > 96s 
Vil... 





1020... .1032... allies 


-+- 1677... 
Vill... -- 1916... 
IX... ee eee -+ 1449, .....1865...1865... 
XI... . ° ° --1401...1% 
Xil... «o> 525... 
XIll... 24...1420... 
XIV... 
XV... 
XVI... 
XVI... 


20570 20458 20559 20452 


ASSEMBLY. 


19202 19286 


Administration. 


Childs,* 


vhig. 
Scoles,* 
Zabriskie,* 
Chapin,* 


PemtzZ 2c ccccecceesessees 
Potter oo ccccceccccce ccce 
Cook .... 


20,194 Herttell.........-+0+.++--- 19, 
j. 1,156 ; do. exclusive of the Abolition ticket 1,050. 
— Low ig 20,194; Highest Adm. 19,531. Maj. 
« These names were also on the Abolitionticke. . 4. x beast 
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Micuiean.—An Election for Members of the Twenty- 

Sixth Congress and for both branches of the State Legislature 
took place in Michigan on the first two days of our own 
Election. The returns are as yet rather meagre, but we pre- 
sume the Administration party have succeeded as usual. In 
ten Counties, as vaguely reported, there is a gain for Mr. 
Wells, Whig, as compared with his vote of last year, so that 
the issue may be regarded as somewhat doubtful. Still, the 
chances are in favor of Crary, though the great Counties of 
Wayne, Washtenaw and Monroe, give heavy gains to Wells. 
The less settled portions of the State seem to be going for 
Crary. 
The Whigs have gained largely in the Legislature, and seem 
mere likely to have a majority here than to elect their Mem- 
bers of Congress. »They have never yet, we believe, had a 
third of the two Houses. 





MassacuusEtts.—The Election in this State took place 
on Monday fast. 
six Counties, and in each of three others only two towns are 
deficient. From Franklin we have no actual returns, though 
it has doubtless, as usual, given a large Whig majority. Berk- 
shite will most probably show a Whig gain. Result in 224 


towns: 1838—Everett. Morton. 1837—Everett. Morton. 
Suffolk* ...... 2 towns..5351 3604........5500 2177 
Norfolk*.....»21 “ 3444 3216......-.3449 2431 
Bristol * .....-19 003077 «693418... 00002239 3136 
Plymouth.....19 223043 3707 2637 
Essex® ....00+26 --6983 5046......-.6550 4401 
Worcester* ...55 28501 5897.....2--8399 4059 
Middlesex ....23 206737 6345.....22-6674 5185 
Barnstable ....11 entG Bitbeccccees On Tre 
002247 =2078..0620022280 2050 
etttee. FERicccecsctees Ge 
on... BeBscsccccs ee TA 
71 gain. 


Complete returns have been received from 


Hampshire ....10 
Nantucket..... 1 
Berkshire 

* Incomplete. 994 


ee eeereeee 


41553 34248 42746 27834 
Maj. for Everett thus far....9305.... seeeeeee+- 14912. 


There has been an increase of about 8000 votes in the 
counties heard from, since 1837. Everett’s majority in the 
State will not be far from 12,000. In regard to the Con- 
gressional representation, the Whigs have elected ten, and 
the Van Buren men one. In the Fourth District (Mr. 
Parmenter’s) there is no choice. 

As far as heard from, 21 Whigs and 2 Adm. have been 
elected to the Senate. There are eight vacancies which 
are filled by the Legislature. 

To the House of Representatives, 196 Whigs and 77 
Locos are elected. ‘The Whig majority will be upwards of 
ahundred. In Boston, but 2U representatives out of the 
56 were elected. The temperance question split the ticket. 

The Stuart and Douglass Election still occupies the IIli- 
nois papers. The ‘Democratic’ say that if the returns are 
properly corrected, Doug!ass would have a majority. Their 
opponents are equally positive that all the corrections claimed 
in favor of Douglass would leave him 25 votes short. They 
might better let the subject rest till the next Congress mects. 
The public is well nigh tired of it. 

Gov. Ritner has issued the usual Proclamation declaring 
the Members of Congress elect from Pennsylvania. He names 
Hon. Charles Naylor as the Member elect from the Third 
District. At this some of his opponents affect to be wrathy, 
but we think without good reason. Could they have expect- 
ed the contrary ? 

Wm. H. Creighton, Whig Member of Assembly elect from 
Fayette and Madison Counties, Ohio, died a few days since. 

A severe Gale was experienced on Lake Erie on Monday 


evening of last week, by which a great number of sail vessels || 


and the steamboat New-England were wrecked or driven 
ashore. Thirteen vessels were known to have been beached. 
The loss is estimated at near $200,000. No lives lost, so far 
as heard. 





Later From Montevipeo.—The brig Caspar Hauser, 
from Montevideo, 21st September, brings information that the 
city still held out against the outside (insurgent) party under 
Gen. Rivera. His force was said to be 3,000 infantry and 
600 cavalry. Several skirmishes had taken place in which a 
number was killed on both sides. There had been a scarcity 
of provisions at Montevideo, but subsequently vessels had ar- 
rived with supplies. Buenos Ayres was still blockaded by the 
French, who had taken 15 or 20 prizes and sent them to Mon- 
tevideo for sale. [Journal Commerce. 


Presidential.—A Convention of Anti-Masonic Delegates 
assembled at Philadelphia on Tuesday, and nominated for 
President, Gen. Witt1am Henry Harrison of Ohio, and 
for Vice President, Hon. Danret Wesster, of Massachu- 
setts. It is stated that the States of Pennsylvania, New-York, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island were represented. 





Notes of the New Banks.—We have seen a specimen of 
the One Dollar Notes issued or about to be issued by the 
Staten Island Bank and other institutions formed under our 
General Banking Law. The note has a very bold and 
striking appearance, and its execution is creditable to the 
artists, Messrs. Hall, Packard & Cushman, of Albany. 

The vignette represents the Goddess of Cities ushering 
in Plenty, standing between Agriculture and Commerce, 
represented by their appropriate emblems. On the right 
hand of the note is a vignette of Ceres ; on the left isa sec- 
tion devoted to the Comptroller’s use, and to be counter- 
signed by the Register. This section will of course dis- 
tinguish the notes issued under our General Banking Law 
from all others. 

The lettering is executed in a style of neatness and force 
equal to any engraving in the country. 

There is an oval counter on the right hand of the note of 
a very unique and beautiful character, executed by a new 
machine, the invention of one of the engravers, which is 
claimed to be absolutely proof against imitation, and the 
entire back of the note is covered with die-work of the 
same kind, which is believed to be wholly original and in- 
imitable. The importance of this feature of the work can- 
not be overrated, and the effecting of such a result by ma- 
chinery has long been a desideratum. It challenges the at- 
tention of artists and bankers throughout the country. 

The paper has been also prepared, at the suggestion of 
the Comptroller, with a peculiar water mark, found on no 
other paper in the world, and which of course can only be 
counterfeited by villainy in the paper-maker as well as the 
engraver. It would seem that all danger of counterfeits on 
these notes is completely precluded. 

The points in which the notes are distinguished from 
each other are the name, which is very different of course 
for different Banks, and a small vignette at the bottom of 
the note, (centre) which is also changed with the change of 
banks. 

These notes are already in preparation for the following 
institutions: The Staten Island Bank, The Bank of West- 
ern New-York, Rochester; The Mechanics’ and Farmers’ 
Bank of Genesee ; and The Mechanics’ Bank of the City 
of New-York. Several others are ordered. 

No attempt has been made to render these notes showy 
or brilliant; but the whole effort has been to place them 
beyond the reach of counterfeiters or fraudulent practices 
of any kind. We are confident that this effort has been 
crowned with success. 





Safety Insurance Company.—We invite general atten- 
tion to the prospectus of a marine and fire Insurance Company 
about to be established in this city, under the above title. ‘The 
principles on which it is proposed to conduct this institution, 
though novel here, have received the sanction of experience— 
we speak from our own knowledge—in all the large commer- 
cial cities in Europe. The chief features of the plan are that, 
at the close of the year, each insurer, who by the act of insur- 
ing, becomes a member of the Company, is credited with his 
share of the profits, in proportion to the amouut of premium 
paid by him, for which share he receives a certificate bearing 
interest, whilst the profits themselves remain and accumulate 
from year to year, to meet losses which may occur, and are 
eventually divided among the insurers. The great object of 
safety to insurers is thus amply provided for, and at the same 
time, they participate in the profits in the ratio, in which they 
have contributed to swell them. 





Colonization Meeting.—A public meeting of the New- 
York Colonization Society was held on Wednesday evening 
at the Tabernacle. The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 








Mr. Seys, who has for four years been a Missionary in Africa, 
and the Rev. Mr. Brown, a colored Missionary stationed at 
| Liberia. The affairs of the Colony were represented to be 
~ a flourishing condition. Many interesting facts were re- 
lated by the speakers relative to the civilization of the natives 
in the neighborhood of the Colony. A scheme was proposed 
to the meeting of purchasing a vessel to be manned exclu- 
sively by blacks, and employed in conveying emigrants to Af- 
rica, and bringing back the products of the Colony. A reso- 
lution was adopted approving the plan, and an effort is to be 
made to raise the required funds to carry it into execution. 
(Express. 











FROM EUROPE. Ne 
By the arrival on Saturday evening of the packet ¢ ey 
Capt. Rathbone, from Liverpool, and the Rhone, ; 
ton, from Havre, we have advices from the former city 
8th and the latter to the 9th ult. i e 


The news is not of primary importance, yet it is ofteom 
erable interest. The Grain Crop had been fully sec 
in England there was little apprehension of a serious semis 
From the Continent the reports were less favorable, fea 
still maintains high prices. Cotton was somewhat depaaad: 
by the large stock in market, and there were fears of 
ous decline. Ashes, Tar, and other American p veil 
manded full prices. The Cotton seemed more firm at Hi 
than at Liverpool. ti 

There has been an awful fire in Liverpool. A wa 
warehouses and buildings were pera. and pa soe : 
of them being filled with cotton, and other inflammable 
ter, the fire raged with much fury. There were seven 
plosions from saltpetre, &c.; two men were ki 
eral severely injured. It is expected that £100,000 
property was destroyed. Several thousand bales of 
were more or less burned. 

Lord John Russell has been feasted at Liverpool. 

Scott, an American, who was trying the featsof Sam 
at * aaggs | has shared his fate. 1 

oney continues abundant. Exchequer Bills and jh 
bonds on advanced 2s. -" “ Bh, 

The Corn Laws are occupying a great deal of the atte 
of the public. The Weekly Chronicle says there appes 
be a determination on the part of the great mass of the pe 
to force the discussion of the subject on the legislature, 

France.—The Paris journals are dealing largely in 
of conspiracies against the government. Minor Le 
nephew to the regicide Pepin, and two others, have 
rested in a house in Rue St. Benvit. Other accomplicesh 
also been arrested. fe 

The expulsion of Louis Bonaparte‘from Switzerland i# 
chief topic. of discussion in the Paris journals. He hadi 
at the latest date quitted Switzerland, in consequence,| 
alleged, of the different powers having refused to grat 
passports. The latest Paris dates, however, say this di 
had been removed; meantime, large bodies of French tom 
had appreached the Swiss frontier, and the comm 
chief, Gen. Alaix, had issued a proclamation to his 
the language of which it might be supposed that thé Gill 
paign was immediately about to open We think, néuwitl 
standing, there is no doubt no serious consequences 
sue 

French Naval preparations against Mexico.— 
Sept. 25.—Great activity is observed in our naval an 
The Marengo, of the line, is under repairs, in order. 
equipped: the Volcain and Eclair bombards have o 
sail for the Gulf of Mexico on the 30th Sept., or the 
at the latest. a 

The Toulonnois says:—“ It is time, therefore, that # 
active contest finish by the thunder of cannon, if the 
government should not grant the satisfaction which has he 
sought from her. Skillful artillerymen have been embarke 
in the bomb ships. The admiral has brought with tim 
tachments of engineers. His success appears certaifi’ 
port of San Juan D’Ulloa will fall into the hands of ¢ 
sailors, and this deed of arms, by proving that France kng 
how to avenge herself for injuries, will enrich the glorious) 
nals of French naval history.” 

A Mexican correspondent of the J’emps furnishes t 
per with a calculation of the losses to Mexican, French, M 
American, and European merchants by the blockade of 
coast of Mexico during the first three months. In this 
thirty-four merchant ships have been driven away by the bi 
ading squadron, out of which seven were French, six B 
and eight American vessels. The vessels seized by the Fa 
ships from Mexico, three in number, are valued at 500,¢ 
per contra—two French vessels valued at the same sur 
been sequestered by the Mexicans. The lossin custom 
to the Mexican government is valued at 12,500,000£.; 
the muleteers and persons employed in the transport of # 
chandize, &c. at 5,000,000f. French merchants in 
are calculated to have lost 1,500,000f. ; ditto, workmen, 9 
000f.; English merchants, 3,600,000f.; German ditto, 
000f.; American ditto, 3,500,000. Total loss for 
18,000,000F. ; total loss for French and Eu mere 
in Mexico, 11,600.000f. To this should be the 
mercantile houses in Europe, the loss of private indi 
the expenses of the blockade, &c. ' 

Paris, Oct. 6.—The brig of war Bisson, sailed from B 
on Thursday for the Antilles; and the bomb vessels LE 
and Volcain sailed from Toulon on Wednesday to joim; 
miral Baudin’s squadron on the coast of Mexico. 

The French frigate Didon, with the flag of Admiral d8 
Bretonmere, arrived at Cadiz from New York on # 
ult.; and the Corvette Bergere, Captain B. de 
came into the roadstead the day following. 

SwiTZERLAND.—Preparations for war are carried ¢ 
Zurich, great activity prevails among the Colonels of 
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‘ officers federal troops who have received orders 
sarap able theit men on their first sigual. M. 
‘ has officially informed the ‘vovort that recent in- 
structions :from his government forced him to declare to the 
; that in case of a refusal of the immediate expulsion 
Prince Louis Napoleon, the French troops, by a virtue of a 
between France and Austria, would immediately pass 


tiers, and occupy, militarily, a certain part of the 
territory. The F rench government have taken mea- 
“gares to have 20,000 troops ready, to act against Switzerland. 


.—The preparations of Russia for the ensuing cam- 

eat the Circassians were stated to be formidable in 

tye extreme. There were movements among the Russian 

; .in all the Southern provinces; numerous hospitals were 

yom ya in all the towns ofthe Crimea, and in Odessa a mili- 

ital for 2,000 patients was getting ready. The fact 

of England having taken possession of a small island in the 

Persian gulf, was supposed to have excited the jealousy of 

Russia, and the vast warlike preparations of Nicholas were 

aid to have reference to the attitude Great Britain had as- 
gumed in that quarter. ; 

The Emperor was still at Berlin on the 28th of Sept. 

A conspiracy had been discovered at Cracow, which had 
very extensive remifications, by which Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia are threatened. These three protecting powers had 
appointed commissioners to investigate the affair on the spot. 





TWENTY DAYS LATER FROM LONDON, 
By the Great Western. 

We have the pleasure of announcing the arrival of the 
steam packet Great Western, Captain Hosken, from Bristol, 
with one hundred and fourteen passengers. 

The Li steamer, sailed from Liverpool at the ap- 

inted time, October 20th. She was seen on the 21st at 8 
A: M. with her engine stopped, and blowing off her steam. 
She was seen again on the same morning at 11 A M., Tus- 

bearing W. N. W. distant about nine miles, going at be- 


sea. 

The Liverpool had fifty-one passengers. 

It'was reported that a short extra session of Parliament 
would be immediately held, in consequence of Lord Durham’s 
resignation, of which intelligence was carried out by the Great 
Western. 

In relation to Canada, The Sun of the evening of the 26th | 
remarks :—* The arrival of the Liverpool packet ship, George 
Washington, and the London packet ship Wellington, is look- 
ed for with great anxiety, as it is generally expected that they 
will bring some important information from Canada; and, as 
the wind has continued blowing from the Westward for these 
three days past, we may expect to hear of the arrival of one 
of them to-morrow.” 

Despatches from the British government for Lord Durham, 
were sent off by the steamer Liverpool—they were answers 
to those sent out by the Great Western. 

Seven lives were lost in one of the salt mines at Northwich, 
in Cheshire, by the giving way of one of the foundations, in 
consequence of which the engine-house and all its contents 
were precipitated inte the abyss, burying the seven men and 
several horses beneath the ruins. 

Dr. Lushington has succeeded the late Sir John Nicoll as 
judge of the Admiralty court. The salary is £2,500 

A new commercial treaty has been entered into between 
Great Britain and Austria, which is spoken of as highly ad- 
vantageous to the interests of British commerce, and other- 
wise of importance. 

One of the principal provisions of the treaty places Austrian 
ships arriving at British ports, from ports on the Danube, on 
the same footing in respect to ship and cargo, as British ves- 
sels—that is to say, dispensing with the British navigation 
laws. Another allows the trans-shipment of the productions 
of Africa and Asia, direct to British ports, in Austrian vessels; 
English vessels being permitted in return to carry ves to 
any Austrian port, not only from Great Britain but from 

ign countries. . 

The Queen was to take up her residence at Brighton on 
the 10th of November, and remain there until within a few 
days of Christmas. 

The Duke of Devonshire has given up his claim to about 
£20,000 arreers of tithes, due to him as lay improprietor of 
certain parishes in Ireland. 

Anteiligence has been received in London, of the death of 
Sir Robert Grant, governor of Bombay. 


The news from Spain was still unfavorable for the Queen. 
inas, one of her generals, had sustained a severe defeat 


General Alaix has been appointed minister of war, Espar- 
tero was at Logrono, making no movement, Don Carlos at 
Elorrio, and his general-in-chief Maroto at Estella. 

from Turkey bring information that the Pacha of 
has paid up the arrears of his tribute to the Porte, for 
1836, and that he is preparing for the payment of 











year 
year 1837 


GENERAL NEWS. 





Louis Bonaparte has left Switzerland. He passed’ Coblentz 
on the 18th, on his way to England. 

These letters also say that the British and Turkish fleets 
had united and repaired to the entrance of the Dardanelles ; 
and it was believed they would pass into the black Sea, to 
watch the proceedings of the Russians. 

The London Courier says:—“ There is a very strong and 
general impression in the commercial circles that the French 
blockade of Mexico is about to be brought toa close. Mr. 
Pakenham, the British Chargé d’ Affaires, is about to return 
to Mexico, and it is understood that the blockade is not to 
last very long after his arrival there.” 


CANADA. 

The advices received in this city, near the close of last week, 
of a serious and concerted rising of the People of Lower 
Canada against the British power in that Province, though 
greatly exaggerated, as was apparent from their face, prove 
more consonant with truth than we were disposed to believe 
when our last number was prepared for the press. It seems 
that the insurrection took place, according to concert, about 
the 2d or 3d inst., and that a good portion of the district lying 
between the Vermont line and the St. Lawrence, in the vi- 
cinity of Lake Champlain and its outlet, was mastered by the 
‘Patriots’ before the Government had any knowledge of the 
outbreak. For a short time, all was panic and confusion at 
Montreal, and rumors of meditated attacks and insurrections 
chased each other out of existence in rapid succession. Gov- 
ernor Sir John Colborne immediately proclaimed Martial 
Law and authorized the Banks to suspend Speaie payments, 
on making a satisfactory exhibit of their affairs—which privi- 
lege was accepted by all but the People’s Bank of Montreal, 
which refused to comply with the condition. 








The insurrection was so sudden that very little bloodshed 
accompanied it. The insurgents took possession of Napier- 
ville, Champlain, L’Ecole, and two or three small villages 
near the American line, in the section we have indicated ; and 
it was proclaimed in their bulletins that the entire district of 
L’Acadie had risen in their favor. It was further reported 
that another rising had taken place back of Montreal, and 
that that city would soon succumb to the ‘Patriot’ feeling 
within and the ‘Patriot’ force without its walls—that St. 
John’s had been burnt, and Toronto had been or soon would 
be attacked and carried. All these have of course proved 
mistaken. 

We believe the United States stand pretty clear of origin- 
ating this rebellion. A few of the leaders may have been on 
our side of the line for a few months; but, from all accounts, 
it would seem to be an essentially Canadian business, and 
nearly confined to the French portion of the people. We hear 
that a few European military adventurers are umong them ; 
but we recognize no names of such who have attained any dis- 
tinction. 

There have been several smart skirmishes between the Brit- 
ish soldiers and volunteers and the insurgents; but the state 
of the roads at first prevented any prompt operations against 
the latter. There was an action near Odletown on Tuesday 
night of last week, of which the following is the British ac- 
count: 

Battle at Odletown.—It being known at Odletown that 
an attack was to be made on that place on Tuesday night, 
the militia were ordered under arms, and having received 
information that a party of the rebels were approaching, 
they went out under cover of a dark night, and fell in with 
them a short distance from the town—a battle ensued, 
which resulted in the death of eight of the insurgents, and 
the capture of a piece of artillery and two hundred stand of 
arms. Jt was not the intention, we are informed, of the 
mnilitia to be troubled with prisoners at this juncture. 

We extract a few paragraphs from various sources, with 
out vouching for their authenticity : 

A letter from Rouse’s Point states that all L’Acadie is in 
the hands of the Patriots; that the British troops have burnt 
the Church and Presbytery, with the greatest part of the 
village of St. Pierre, about five miles from Laprairie and six 
from St. Lawrence River. They met no resistance whatever 
—the village was entirely defenceless. The parish priests of 
St. John and Luke, and a great many Tory families of St. 
John’s, have left their houses in the greatest haste, and are 


now in Burlington, Vermont. 

Another letter, dated November 6th, says—‘- We hear dif- 
ferent reports as to the numberof troops at St. John’s: some 
say 700; others 400; and others 250. Col. Taylor, the of- 
ficer in command, has said publicly, that they must fortify St. 
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proclaimed in the District of Montreal, as you will see by the 
Montreal papers. A few rails of the railroad had been torn 
up, but it was immediately repaired. A great number of ar- 
rests has taken place in Montreal. What the Montreal pa- 
pers say about the 64 prisoners taken by the Indians cannot 
betrue. A report has reached us that Sorel is taken by the 
Patriots. The Patriots have risen at Beauharnois. Brown 
and Elice are our prisoners, with a number of the loyalists ; 
and it is said they have risen in several places, but we have 
nothing true to that effect, although it is more than probable 
that it is the case.” 

A postscript to this last epistle furnishes the following : 
“Cote and Gagnon have just arrived from Napierville: 
they have cleared the lines to this place. Our artillery will 
be sent this night. Every thing goes on well. There is a 
large body rising behind Montreal—another at Beloeil and 
Chamblay, and at Berthier and Sorel. Brown and Elice are 
positively taken—150 prisoners at Napierville—Cote and 
Gagnon had to give battle to the volunteers on their way to 
the lines from Napierville, and they lled them in no time 
—only one man wounded. A despatch has been sent to Col. 
Bryant, who is near Alburgh, with 150 to 200 men, who will 
join Cote and Nelson this night. The boat has not arrived 
from St. John’s. We have no news from Upper Canada. 
This last news you can rely on—I have it from Cote himself.” 

On Wednesday morning early the steamboat Burlington, 
Commodore Sherman, stopped as usual at Champlain, when 
the Engineer was informed by the celebrated Dr. Cote that 
he had come to the determination to stop the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Canada, and for that purpose 
the Burlington could not proceed farther; that he had under 
his control a force sufficient to carry his purpose inté effect. 
This information was immediately communicated to the Com- 
modore, who went on shore and had an interview with Cote, 
the result of which was, that the Burlington was permitted 
to proceed. We are informed that Cote declared that this 
should be the last boat permitted to pass, and that he would 
bring down a field-piece and fire it into any boat that should 
attempt to pass, either way, after being warned of hi# in- 
tention. 

From the Montreal Herald of November 8, 

The rebels on the River Richelieu have risen in arms, but 
we do not hear that they have committed any outrages on the 
loyalists, who, however, are in constant dread. Many have 
made their escape to this city, leaving every thing exposed to 
their enemies. A gentleman who left at midnight on Mon- 
day, states that the number armed is about six or seven thou- 
sand, but this is evidently a mistake. A correspondent at St. 
Our states the number at that place to be from seven to eight 
hundred, and that they are in possession of about a hundred 
and fifty American muskets, independent of the arms owned 
by the inhabitants, and those who had no muskets were armed 
with long spears or pikes. They left St. Ours on Saturday 
afternoon, with the intention of taking Sorel by surprise, and 
hoping to enlist every man on their way down. Thinking 
discretion the better part of valor, they proceeded no farther 
than St. Denis, from which they returned on Sunday after- 
noon, in bands of ten and twenty, many of whom were swear- 
ing that they would go home and never fight again, while 
others said that they were ordered to await reinforcements. 
We did not hear news yesterday from the county of L’Aca- 
die, but some quidnuncs who have longer noses than their 
neighbors, distinctly smelt fire, and others said they saw 
smoke beyond Laprairie. 

From the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

Urrer Canapa.—We have the Kingston Herald and 
Chronicle of the 7th, up to which time all was quiet in the 
Province, notwithstanding the report received here some days 
ago of a general rising on the 3d, of the barracks at Kingston 
being burned, &e 

Information of the doings in the Lower Province on the 4th 

was received at Kingston on the 5th, but seems to have cansed 
little sensation. The Government, however, was still going 
on vigorously with its ample preparations for all contin- 
gencies. 
The first division of the 93d regiment, with drafts for other 
regiments, in all 600 men, reached Kingston on the evening 
oi the 4th—-one company to remain, and the remainder pro- 
ceeded to Toronto. 

A night patrol has been established. 

The Government naval force on the Lakes has been in- 
creased to four steamboats, four schooners, and a number of 
gunboats. Captain Drew has been appointed Commodore of 
the flotilla, and has issued a notice to all naval officers or of- 
ficers formerly in the service of the East India Company, re- 
siding in the Province, inviting them to serve in the Provin- 
cial Marine. 

The United States steamboat Te! with a company 
of the U. S. troops on board, anc mn Harbor 
on the evening of the third inst., and landed an officer with 
despatches. 

The ground was covered with snow to the depth of two 
inches on the morning of the 6th. 

We have a strong suspicion that no attempt of any conse- 
quence will be made upon the Upper Province, either from 
within or without; and more than a suspicion that if any at- 








John’s as well as possible, and only make one battle of it, and 
not to take any prisoners without warrants. Martial Law is 


tempt is made, the attempters will burn their fingers pretty 
severely. The Provincial Government is well prepared ; and 
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on our side, we feel quite confident that the officers in com- 
mand have force enough, and abundant inclination, to throw 
very troublesome obstacles in the way of any movement, even 
if x Ca are not able to defeat it altogether. 

So far, we are very glad to perceive, there has been no 
demonstration from the American side in aid of the insurgents 
of Lower Canada; and as it seems to be the plan that the 
* organized societies’ are not to stir until the insurgents have 
gained some decided advantage, we think it very likely that 

will not find occasion to stir at all. 

e are borne out in this opinion by the Vermont Watch- 
man and State Journal, which says, speaking of Govesnor 
Arthur’s proclamation—‘ That the proclamation alluded to 
may not give a wrong impression, we think it proper to say, 
that, from all we can learn, there will not be any invasion of 
Canada made from Vermont.” 


Lower Canapa.—We are indebted to the Editors of the 
Courier for the following, received from their Whitehall cor- 


respondent : “ WHITEHALL, November 10. 

“The insurgents of Odletown and L’Ecole, to the number 
of 3 or 400, and 200 loyalists of the same district, had a skir- 
mish near the main road, 10 miles North-East of Champlain 
village, and within 6 miles of Napierville. 

“ A fire of small arms for upwards of two hours took place, 
when the powder became wet and the firing ceased. The 
loyalists sustained the greater injury. 

“There were killed and wounded, on both sides, about 
thirty. 

‘Four hundred regulars had left St. John’s for the disaf- 
fected district—they had been landed at Isle-au-Noix.” 


Later From Canapa.—Montreal papers up to Monday 
last, put us in possession of the followlng additional intel- 
ligence : 

On Thursday four ordinances were published by order of 
Sir John Colborne and his Special Council—one authorizing 
the Montreal and City Banks, the Bank of British North 
America, and the Banque du Peuple, to suspend specie pay- 
ments until the Ist of June, upon certain conditions, with 
which all but the latter have complied; the second author- 
izing for a limited time the seizure of gunpowder, arms, lead, 
and munitions of war; the third empowering Sir John Col- 
borne to erect tribunals for the trial and punishment of 
rebels, and to take such other measures as he may deem 
necessary for the suppression of rebellion ; and the fourth 
authorizing the arrest and detention of persons chraged 
with treason or treasonable practices, and suspending for 
a limited time, as to such persons, the provisions of the 
habeas corpus act. 

On Wednesday a party of police came in from an expe- 
dition to Varennes, in which they took three prisoners and 
a small piece of cannon. 

The insurgents have evacuated their head quarters at 
Napierville, which were found abandoned by Sir. John 
Colborne on his arrival there on Saturday. 

Beuharnois has been retaken, and all the prisoners have 
been rescued. There seems to have beena fight, foralthough 
the despatch announcing the retaking of Beauharnois 
gives no other particulars, it mentions that the loss of the 
troops was one man killed and three wounded. ‘The pas- 
sengers of the Brougham were found at Beauharnois and 
rescued. The boat was a good deal crippled in her ma- 
chinery, and was towed down to Lachine. The mail bag 
had not been discovered by the rebels, and was found on 
board unopened. 

Mr. Ellice and the other gentlemen made prisoners by 
the rebels at Beauharnois, arrived at Montreal on Sunday. 


From the Montreal Courier of Monday. 

We learn from the*prisoners that a notary of Chateau- 
guay, of the name of Dumarez, held the rank of chief 
commissary, but had decamped over the line 45 with 250 
dollars, which he had, in his official capacity, taken from a 
tavern keeper of the name of Mallet. 

Through the whole of yesterday, very large volumes of 
smoke were visible in the direction of Chaetauguay, and 
last night a large portion of the Heavens were illuminated 
by an extensive blaze, which was visible in the direction of 
St. Johns, supposed to be St. Athanase. 

From the Commercial Advertiser of yesterday. 

The affair, or rather affairs, at Lacolle, were of more 
consequence than we had supposed. It appears that the 
w.ole strength of the rebels was engaged in it, and that they 
wre signally discomfitted. The first attempt was made on 
the 6th, by Coté and Gagnon. ‘The great object was to 
open a communication between Napierville and Rouse’s 

ay, where the rebels had a schooner, on board of which 
was their principal supply of arms, consisting of sundry 
m isketsand a six-pounder. The attacking force consisted 
of about 400 men; and the attack commenced about 10 
o’clock on the morning of the 6th. The defeat of the rebels 
ws complete, and they left in the hands of the volunteers 
‘thir six-pounder, about 250 stands of arms and a quantity 
of ammunition. Their loss was 11 killed and 8 prisoners. 
‘Tae wounded escaped over the lines. Two of the volun- 
teers were killed and two wounded. 

As the firing was distinctly heard at Rouse’s Point, and 
it was not long before the defeated rebels were seen making 








toward the line. The small United States force, some 30 

men, stationed there, turned out to prevent any violation of 

the neutrality, and picked up 75 muskets, which the re- 

fugees had Seepel. on entering the United States terri- 

tory. The same party seized also the vessel with the rebel 

= of war, consisting of ammunition and cannon 
s. 

On the morning of the 9th, the attempt was renewed by 
Nelson himself, with 800 well armed men from Napierville, 
and 200 more who had swords and pikes. The attack this 
time was agen Odletown, which was defended by 200 vol- 
unteers under command of Col. Taylor. The following is 
his account of the affair : 

- Op.Letown, Nov. 8, 1838. 

Sir—I have the honor and the satisfaction to report to 
you, for the information of his Excellency the Commander 
of the forces, the successful result of an affair with the 
rebels, which took place this morning. The insurgents 
mustered one thousand strong, under the personal com- 
mand of Dr. Nelson. They attacked my advanced guard 
at Captain Weldon’s at about a quarter to 11 A. M. upon 
which I immediately directed the concentration upon Odle- 
town church, ef the small force of two hundred men under 
my command. 

The enemy extended around us, and kept up a sharp 
fire, which was as sharply answered. After an action of 
about two hours and a half, during which several brilliant 
sallies were made by the volunteers, the insurgents re- 
treated, leaving 50 dead, and carrying off several wounded. 

I regret to say that Capt. McAllister and four men have 
fallen, and that Lieut. Odell and 9 men have been wounded. 
None of the latter, however, are seriously injured. 

It is my intention to advance and take up a new position 
at Lacolle to-morrow morning. 


CHAS. CYRIL TAYLOR, Lieut. Colonel. 
Lieut. Grirrin, Dy. Asst. Adj. Genl. 


L’AcaniE, Nov. 12th, 1838. 
Sir—I am directed by His Excellency Sir John Col- 
borne, to acquaint you that the rebels, who had assembled 
in arms in the District of Montreal, have been entirely dis- 
persed by her Majesty’s troops and volunteers. 
I have the honor, &c. WM. ROWAN, Military Secretary. 


To Jas. BucHanan, Her Majesty’s Counsel, New-York. 


AMERICAN TROOPS FIRED UPON.—A correspondent of the 
Albany Argus writes as follows : 

“ SackeTT’s Haxsor, November 12. 

“« My Dear Sir: A boat (not tex, as stated in the accom- 
panying extract,) conveying a company of Col. Worth’s regi- 
ment from Ogdensburg to French Mills, on Thursday last at 
noonday, was fired upon, and one man dangerously wounded. 
The boat was in American waters, and the men in full uni- 
form. Their character could not be mistaken, if, as fatally 
appears to be the case, within musket shot. Col. Worth 
started forthwith with a suitable force down the St. Law- 
rence, to look into this business.” 

From the Prescott (U. C.) Sentinel of Nov. 8. 

We regret to learn that an American soldier was shot near 
Cornwall, on Wednesday last, by some of the volunteers sta- 
tioned in that vicinity. A gentleman just arrived in the Dol- 
phin, states that ten barges, apparently filled with men, were 
seen passing down; that they were hailed and did not stop 
or make any satisfactory reply; and the volunteers taking 
them for rebels fired. It proved, however, that the men were 
American soldiers bound for some part of the country below. 
An American officer came to Cornwall the following day, 
making bitter complaints respecting the circumstance. We 
have no doubt that every satisfaction that can reasonably be 
required will be given. If the boats were hailed and did not 
heave to, in times like the present, no blame whatever can be 
attached to the volunteers. They did no more than their 
duty. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

A Freak of Fortune.—Some time since an adyertisement, 
inquiring for the next of kin of aman named Francis Braddel, 
was inserted in various newspapers. Braddel was a native 
of Castlecomer, in the county of Kilkenny, and left this country, 
about forty years ago, for America, where he resided until his 
death, a few months ago. He had amassed property to the 
amount, we understand, of about £250,000, [?] and the ‘next 
of kin,’ the successor to this immmense property, turns out to 
be a private of the 94th Regiment, at present in this garrison, 
His name is Joseph Braddel, and he is nephew to the de- 
ceased. The requisite steps to obtain possession of the money 
has been taken, and, yesterday, the necessary declarations 
were made before the presiding magistrate, Alderman Saun- 
ders. {Cork Constitution. 


Discovery of a New. Continent.—M. Dubouzel, an officer 
attached to the Frenchexpedition to the South Pole, has writ- 
ten a letter, dated Valparaiso, March 30, confirming the de- 
tails given by M. D. D’Urville. A new circumstance men- 
tioned by him is the discovery of a great continent to the 
South of South Shetland. “ We carefully explored and de- 
termined,” says that officer, “forty leagues of coast, notwith- 
standing the surrounding ice. This discovery is a real service 
to nautical and geographical science.” 


Eruption of Mount Etna.—Mount Etna, according to a 














letter from Messina, has been in eruption during the whole of 
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August. The volcanic emmission a on the 
side of the cone, at the summit of the grand crater. anf 
lava ran in a direct line towards Casa Inglese; but, . 
within the distance of a gun-shot of this place, ch : 
course, and fell into the Val del Bove, where, however, # 
no great damage. 7 

The weather had been extremely fine in most 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, during the last w 
ber and the first of October, and the crops had been 
cured. The importations of foreign wheat for the week | 
ing October 5, had been 22,750 quarters. The average 
had fallen to 68s. and 7d., and the duty risen to 16s, and 

The London papers announce the appointment of Mr, # 
son as secretary of legation at Washington, in the 7 
Mr. Bankhead, who goes as secretary to Constanti 
Hudson was private secretary to Queen Adelaide, duri 
reign of William IV. 

The expense of the convict transportation system of @ 
Britain, for ten years, ending in 1837, was more than 
000 of pounds. The expenditure for New South Wales and! 
Dieman’s Land alone, 1836-7, was nearly £490,000. 

The boiler of the Sirius burst on the 2d of October, j 
she was about setting off for St. Petersburgh. No pe 
injured, and the damage was not extensive.. The boilers 
been repaired a day or two before. a 

The accounts of the crops, from the grain-growing 
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of the continent, continue to be extremely unfavorshle, 4 
Poland especially, it was believed that there would not 


50,000 quarters of wheat for exportation. The prices 
rising in France, and a duty of about five shillings sterlit 
quarter had been laid on exportation. From Belgium th 
portation was prohibited. , 

The French exploring expedition to the South Pole is 
to have discovered a vast continent South of the South 
land Islands. 


Numerous arrests had been made in Paris, of parties g 


posed to be engaged in treasonable plots. Among them 
the widow of Pepin, (who was executed with Fieschi) 
her second husband. 


Accounts have been received of new successes gained 


the Circassians over the Russian forces. The Russian 
ernment was making great effort to carry on the war 
creased vigor. 


7. . . . . Y 
There is no particular news of interest from Spain, bu 


general aspect of matters is unfavorable to the Queen, 

Louis Bonaparte had not left Switzerland at the ¢ 
our latest advices, on account of difficulty in obtaining 
ports. The Diet had passed two resolutions: one to 
the Vorort in procuring the passports, the other to 
general military inspection. ‘The latter was believed 
only a formal proceeding, rendered necessary by the me 
attitude of the French general Aymar, who had acted r 
too officiously upon orders received before Louis Bona: 
had declared his purpose to leave the country. 

The Hollando Belgic question seems to grow more ce 
cated and difficult. King Leopold will not consent to th 
rangements per protocol, for the division of territory 
the debt, and King William will not consent to any modi 
tion. 

It was rumored in London and Paris, that negotiations 
been opened between Don Carlos and Lord John H 
commander of the British naval forces on the coast of § 
for a termination of the war. 


The Frontier War.—We are glad to see such an ex 


sion of opinion as the following in the New York Express | 


The United States Government has an important 
discharge on the Canada frontier, which we trust, will be 
charged with all due fidelity to the Treaties and the 
There can be no greater calamity to Great Britain and 
United States than a war between them, and whatever 
be public feeling here, or on the frontier, respecting the 
turbances in Canada, there can be but one feeling as to 
importance of the discharge of our duty as a Neutral P 


Ai 


The custody of the National Honor, and the National Faith 
now (in the absence of Congress,) with the President of 


United States. In the proper discharge of his duty, he 
last winter, armed with a special law, under the authe 
which he is vested with great powers for this special p 
Above all, the Canadians must not fight their 
United States. 





Exploring Expedition.—One of the officers on board 


U. S. ship Peacock, at Maderia, writes under the date ¢ 
20th Sept. as follows: 
“ We have had a passage of 23 days from Norfolk to 


place. Ina gale of wind we parted company with the G 


modore, and the Vincennes arrived one day before us. 
Vincennes, the Peacock, the brig Porpoise, the shrs. 
pendence and Sea Gull are all here. All things as yet 
gress very well. The Peacock is a wet ship but a ge 
boat. We shall, when we arrive at Rio, (which we 
to sail for about the 24th of September) require much 
and will be detained for some time. ‘The officers 
are all well and in good spirits. Mr. Peale, of the sc 

, ison board our ship. I think from all appe 

be able to do something before our return. Yi! 





expect to see us in about a year. 
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NEW-YORK. 


“4 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘ strikingly beautiful thoughts in the poem entitled 
Tae. bet 68 a bolo, ite merits are too unequal to authorize its 
‘The Delaware Water-Gap’ is inadmissible, for a simi- 

We are constrained to reject the stanzas commencing 
clear and chrystal deep.’ ‘The Son’s Lament for his 
replete with genuine feeling, but is written with too inex- 


: this journal. The objection to this piece applies 
Coe satan, entitled ‘Niagara.’ There are good 
5) 











‘Scraps from m Note-Book ’ but the writer should be 
i 4.4 degenerates into childishness. ‘The 


odie quite humorous enough, but tov carelessly concoct- 
We have not 
Dateshter 


yet had time to read with due attention ‘ The Ad- 
* ‘and ‘The Jew of Venice. Communications, not 
above, are generally accepted, and will appear as fast as 
find room for them. Meantime, we hope our correspondents 
will be mindful that we are always happy to receive their favors. 
at lamas 
“merican and English Periodicals.—Our attention has 
een attracted to a notice in the London Spectator of sundry 
books and periodicals forwarded to the Editor of that redoubt- 
able journal by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. If similar notices 
are to be taken of future works, we should advise these pub- 
lishers to be less liberal in furnishing “a lot of their importa- 
tions,” a8 the Spectator penny-a-liner elegantly expresses it. 
After a condescending and patronizing puff of the New-York 
Review, (which, by the way, is better than any English Re- 
view, with the exception of the London Quarterly, ) this cock- 
ney Editor dismisses the two prominent American Magazines 
=the Monthly and the Knickerbocker—in this summary 








4 There is nothing very particular in either of these pub- 
lications, except as they furnish a specimen (specimens?) of 
American periodical literature ; and this appears to be after 
the fashion of our old magazines, being equally verbose and 
unreal. It may be noted as a sign of the times, that 
astrong though concealed feeling against the abuses of Ultra- 
Democracy appears to be spreading amongst the intellectual. 
It may be also remarked that there are no traces of nation- 
abiy a any (either?) of these periodicals; not only is their 
form English, but the topics, the materials, and the very cast 
of thought, are European; and most of the books reviewed 
ue importations.” 
This last assertion is untrue in every respect, except that 
we plead guilty to the charge of the form of our magazines 
being English. We are not very well aware of the peculiar- 
ity of any.American form, nor how the nationality of such 
productions would be improved by their appearing in a differ- 
entshape. A similar objection may be taken to the language» 
forthat also is English, and much better English than can 
be found in many of the British periodicals of the day. As 
tothe charge of a want of xationality in “the topics, ma- 
terials, and the very cast of thought,”’ it is false, and betrays 
a total ignorance of the subject-matter and contents of the 
magazines. The American Monthly contained many papers 
on political questions, which from their very nature could not 
but be national. It also contained many sketches and tales 
of life and manners in this country, the pith and humor of 
which could hardly be comprehensible to a smoke-dried 
dweller in the regions of Cockaigne. From the affinity of the 
literature of the two countries, it was hardly possible to avoid 
noticing English books and English authors; and, in so do- 
ing, the Editors displayed a liberality of sentiment which 
showed that they regarded the domain of letters as a wide 
republic, and not as a narrow empire whose boundaries en- 
closed only their own country. 
F The Knickerbocker seldom or ever appears without some 
interesting and entertaining papers on topics which are native 
to'the soil; and, as a proof, we could refer to many better 
sketches than that of Yankee character quoted and commend- 
ed by the London Atheneum. Our readers have but to glance 
back over the columns of the New-Yorker to find ample con- 
firmation of this remark in the many selections, which it has 
given us pleasure to make from the agreeable pages of Mr. 
Clark’s excellent journal. 
As to the charge of verboseness and unrealness, we will 
not quarrel with the criticism implied in the first of these two 
expressions; but with the latter we make an issue, on the 
§round that no Englishman is capable of judging, so far as 
American feeling or thought extends. It is a little too ridic- 
lous to liken our monthly journals to the old British of the 
same stamp. Nothing can be more tedious, flat and insipid 
than the stuff of these ancient reservoirs of double-distilled 
Della-Cruscanism and Grub-street rhodomontade. 
aside the old Gentleman’s Magazine, these affairs are unpar- 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


We are sick of the vulgar prejudices which inoculate 
even the minds of readers in this country with regard to the 
present British journals. We assert unhesitatingly that they 
are in general no better than the American. They ought to 
be fifty times as good; they receive more than fifty times the 
amount of patronage, (a word, by the by, with which sub- 
scribers insult Editors); their writers are well paid, while | 
it is utterly impossible for our own periodicals, from the 
limited character of their sales, to give any thing like an 
adequate compensation to contributors. The best-sustained 
and infinitely the best magazines in Great Britain—Black- 
wood and Fraser—are the richest. Their resources for pay- 
ing authors are large, and consequently they are largely sup- 
plied with the ablest papers. These journals have sustained 
themselves ‘in their original position, ‘ sky-high’ above all the 
rest. 





We have for some time past contemplated making some 
observations on the republication of British Reviews and 
Magazines in New-York; and now that we are in the vein, 
we may as well relieve our minds of the burden, as quickly as 
possible. It 1s well known that the four principal Reviews 
and three Magazines have been, for some years past, and are 
now republished here at a price which is so low as to be 
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is so popular that it is considered quite sufficient for each 
number to array, in all the dignity of leads, a few chapters of 
Oliver Twist before the reader. If he be not content with 
these, he must goelsewhere. The remaining articles are, for 
the greater part, the most wretched attempts at wit over which 
a desperate joker ever attempted to grin. They are as awk- 
ward in their evident endeavors to vie with ‘Boz’ as the gam- 
bols of the ass in the fable, who undertook to jump upon his 
master after the fashion of his pet spaniel. There have been 
some pretty successful attempts at Pindaric verse, however ; 
and, in consideration of these, we ought not to complain; for 
the rhymes in the two last-mentioned magazines are usually 
about as musical as the grindings of a street hurdy-gurdy. 
In conclusion, we have to remark that our sole object, 
wishing to have the public regard the foreign literature 
with which we are inundated in its true aspect, is to benefit 





|| our native productions, and to increase the value of native 


authorship. We wish to rid ourselves of the sneers of Eng- 
lish hirelings and the prejudices of American copyists. We 
wish, at the same time, to judge fairly and pronounce dis- 
creetly upon all those intellectual creations which appear in 
the garb of our common English language; and we wish to 
see the authors of England and of this country, free to con- 





merely nominal. These Republications gave a death-blow to || tend upon an open arena, where there shall be no obstruc- 
our native periodical literature. Magazine after Magazine || tions, and where those who shall display most skill and 
has become extinct under its infliction; and those which || strength shall be freely permitted to win and wear the garland. 


Setting 


now drag out a feeble existence, will not be able to survive 
much longer, unless some law shall be passed by Congress | 
the same footing with American. 
that we solicit. 
publications to that of original works. It would leave « fair 
field and no favor, and the competition could be waged with 
some chance of victory on our side. Until some such enact- 


This is the only protection 


ment shall be made, it is as vain to hope for as it is unreasonable 
to demand much improvement in the character of our peri- 
odical literature. But, argue the opponents of the proposed 


ported at a nominal value. We deny the fact. The Amer- 
ican public would be deprived of a mass of matter, indeed ; 
but of this mass there is but a small portion in which they 
take any interest. Let us look first at the Reviews. 
The London Quarterly contains an average of one brilliant 
article to each number. There are other articles valuable in 
other respects; but there are also others—and these consti- 
tuts the majority—which treat of subjects exclusively di- 
rected to British readers, not one in twenty of which are 
read by the American subscribers. This 1s equally true of 
the Edinburgh Review. The Westminster is the organ of 
the radical party. It is seldom able or interesting. There 
are occasional papers written with force and perspicuity; but 
the general character of its matter is dry and didactive. It 
is less read than either of the Quarterlies. The Foreign 
Quarterly, as it deals with continental literature, is of conse- 
quence to those who look to it as a sole source of information 
concerning works in foreign languages; but among its papers 
there are not a few which could be and are in fact wholly 
passed over. From these four journals could be prepared, 
by a person competent to appreciate the taste of the Amer- 
ican public, a well-sclected miscellany, which could be printed 
at a less price and be quite as acceptable as the Reviews 
themselves. 

Blackwood’s Magazine has maintained in a wonderful man- 
ner its early splendid reputation. Its contributors are men 


| 





like old wine, has grown mellow with age and lost none of 
the rich, racy flavor which has made the vintage of his pen 
famous the world over. Still, there are in Blackwood, long, 
dull, political, partizan, Tory disquisitions, written as if they 
were specially intended for the eye of his Grace, the Duke of 
Wellington. Nobody, on this side of the water, pretends to 
read them all, except a few indefatigable book-worms who 
could gnaw their way through Calvin’s Institutes or the Pan- 
dects, if out of the reach of less ponderous tomes. The 
Metropolitan dishes up half-a-dozen respectable entertain- 
ments in the course of the year; but it is often so tasteless 
and vapid as to send the reader away with unsatisfied appe- 
tite. It is not worth reprinting. Neither is Bentley's Mis- 











Se tt miserable poverty of ideas and meanness of 


cellany—with all its vaunted stores of fun and esprit. ‘ Boz’ 


Its effect would be to raise the price of re- | 


Copyright Law, your measure would deprive the reading pub- }; 
lic of much intellectual gratification, which can now be im- || 


| 
of genius, talent and learning; and old Christopher North, | 





| The New-York Historical Society.—This imstitution bids 


protecting native publications by placing English authors on | fair to become, if it is not already, one of the most flourishing 


| and useful literary associations in our State. Its meetings 
| are extremely well attended, and an increasing interest is 
|| taken in the objects it is designed to encourage and promote. 
|| To collect and preserve the perishable memorials of our early 
| history as an organized community, and to render them ac- 
| cessible to the student, can only be accomplished satisfactorily 
| by means of such an association. It was with this view that 
|| the Historical Society was originally founded; and the volumin- 
| ous array of important manuscript documents that meets the 
eye in the well-stored library, proves that something has been 
done in past years for the promotion of this object. 


The Society was first established in 1809, and has never 
i failed to number among its active and efficient members many 
|| of the leading men in our community. De Witt Clinton was 
| for several years at its head, and contributed by his zealous 
| labors in its behalf to the prosperity it long enjoyed. Drs. 
| Hosack and Mitchell, the venerable John Pintard, Chancellor 
|| Kent, and others, were associated with Governor Clinton in 
|| promoting the love of historical pursuits, and assisted in lay- 
ing the foundation of the excellent library belonging to the 
) Society. The volumes of Collections and Translations that 
‘| have been published, afford honorable testimony to the labors 
\| of these eminent men. 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


But for eight or ten years past, owing to various circum- 
\| stances that need rot be particularized at the present time, 
|| the Society has languished, and much of the interest excited 
} in the days of Clinton ceased to animate its members. A load 
} of debt has pressed like an incubus upon its prosperity, and 
| well nigh destroyed the fruits of former years, by compelling 
the sacrifice of the library and the valuable documents it con- 
|| tained. From this threatened consummation, so devoutly to 
be deprecated, the efforts of the last and present years have 
rescued the Society. The avails of the course of lectures de- 
livered last winter, together with the initiation and other fees 
paid by new members, have enabled the Society to discharge 
its principal pecuniary obligations, and there is now a fair 
| prospect that valuable additions may be made to the library 
from the proceeds of another year. Its other means of use 
fulness, too, will be proportionably increased and enlarged. 

A visit to the Rooms of the Society (at the Stuyvesant In- 
stitute, in Broadway) is one of the most interesting and satis- 
factory treats that can be offered to an intelligent and well- 
informed stranger who is desirous of seeing the ‘ lions’ of the 
city. The Rooms are now open, and the Assistant Librarian 
is in attendance, from 10 a. Mm. to3 P. M., and from 7 to 10 
o’clock in the evening. They contain, besides the Library, 
various articles of curiosity and numerous works of art, which 
never fail to interest the visiter, while the antiquarian and 
historical student find almost inexhaustible sources of inter- 
est in the relics of past generations, the curious tomes and 
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Se ene ee 
venerable manuscripts, of which there is so valuable a col- 
lection. 

We learn that at a late meeting of the Society it was re- 
solved-to publish an abstract f the*proceedings at each meet- 
ing, after the manner of the learned societies of Europe, with 
notices of such communications as may be submitted from 
time to time. A fresh interest will be given, too, it is under- 
stood, to the meetings by the discussion of historical ques- 
tions, which cannot fail to have an important effect upon the 
prosperity of the Society. A new course of Lectures will be 
commenced next month, to be delivered by members of the 
Society and eminent historical scholars from other places ; so 
that we may congratulate the public on the fact that the 
New-York Historical Society will not long yield to any other 
in the country in the success and value of its labors and the 
importance of its influence. 


Mrs. Frances S. Osgood.—This lady is the wife of Mr. 
Osgood, an American portrait-painter of merit, and she is at 
this time residing with her husband in London. She bids 
fair to take the very first rank among our native female poets. 
Her verses display a power of harmonious versification, a fe- 
licity of thought, and a command of graceful diction, which 
we have rarely seen surpassed. Many of them have appeared 
in the English as well as American books of ornament. There 
is abeautiful piece of hers of considerable length in Finden’s 
Tableaux, edited by Miss Mitford, who delicately praises her 
fair contributor in the preface. 

Mrs. Osgood is a native of Boston, and is quite a young 
jady, having counted, as we believe, but her first score of 
years. She possesses, besides these mental charms, personal 
attractiveness and beauty. The character of her genius seems 
to be superior to the effects of flattery; but she must be well- 
guarded to escape the many temptations of.praise by which 
her career will be attended. Her danger of being spoiled 
is aggravated by her pretensions to wit as well as fancy. 
We shall hereafter give our readers specimens -of her style. 
We remember an exceedingly happy jeu d’ esprit, perpetrated 


during her passage to England : 
“Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip: 
Sometimes, alas! we ship a sea, 
Sometimes we see a ship!” 








The Works of Lord Chesterfield.—This is a volume 
very neatly and clearly printed in a convenient form. It in- 
cludes the celebrated author’s celebrated letters to his son, in 
which, whatever may be some people’s opinion of their strict | 
morality, much valuable instruction is compressed. They 
are still the only generally received manual of good manners, 
and as such claim a station in gentlemen’s libraries, from 
which it will take something very superior to exclude them. 

Besides these, the handsome octavo before us cuntains a 
well-written life of Lord Chesterfield, and his miscellaneous 
writings. As an instance of the ruling passion, strong in| 
death, it is related of Chesterfield that, being on his death- 
bed and visited by his physician, Dayrolles, the last words he 
uttered, upon seeing that gentleman enter his chamber, were 
to his servant thus“ Give Dayrolles a chair!” Mal apro- 
pos to this (‘speaking of guns!’) we remember the dying 
remark of a famous punster in Boston by the name of Sigour- 
ney. As Sigourney was expiring in the presence of his 
doctor, & servant entered and called the physician out, saying 
in a low voice, “ A man has fallen down the well!” But 
Sigourney overheard the appalling information, and painfully 
lifting up his head, inquired with a scarce audible whisper— 
“TI say, Doctor—did he kick the bucket ?” 

But what has this to do with Chesterfield? Nothing. The 

book is published by the Harpers. 








What next at the Park ?—Vestris and her youthful hus- 
band have quitted our boards, and Power’s humorous per- 
sonations ef Irish character form for a brief engagement the 
unfailing attractions of the Park. Various causes have been 
asaigned for the failure of the Matthews. The principal one 
we believe to be, the lady’s unodoriferous reputation. Apart 
from that consideration is the fact that the ricketty vaude- 
villes which were played night after night presented a very 
inferior attraction. The remark has been general, that if 
‘Charles Matthews had come out here ‘ on his own hook,’ and 


appeared in light, genteel comedy, reserving the vaudevilles 











for after-pieces, his emoluments would have been much greater 


than can now accrue from the combined efforts of himself and 
Vestris. When he goes back to London, let him sacrifice his 
gallantry to the cause of truth, and assign the actual reasons 
of his failure. We hope that his case will bea warning toall 
British actors who may contemplate a visit to this country, 
that talents here cannot compensate for moral defects, or pal- 
liate open outrages upon the ordinances of social life. We 
honor our American audiences that such is the fact, and we 
hope that respectability in private relations will always lend 
lustre to public services and merits—while unconcealed profli- 
gacy, even when gilded by genius and accomplishments, will 
be condemned to the obscurity which it deserves. It is 
the interest we feel for the drama which induces our public 
to exercise this supervision over the conduct of its professors ; 
and it would be better for the cause if a still stricter account 
were demanded. 

But what is Mr. Simpson to do after the departure of 
Power? What new staris to scintillate in his theatrical firma- 
ment? Ellen Tree, the ever charming Ellen Tree, is on her 
way to New-Orleans—not to return till late in the Spring. 
Madame Caradori Allen is also journeying southward. For- 
rest has gone over to the enemy. Miss Clifton has been 
claimed by Caldwell. Augusta and Lecompte have with- 
drawn the light of their countenances. In truth, Mr. Simp- 
son must be in a desolate plight. What are we to have next 
at the Park ? 

Madam Vestris’s Private Opinion.—“ It is gencrally un- 
derstood that Mr. and Mrs. Matthews return to England in the 
steamer Liverpool or Great Western. Madame V., has not ap- 
peared in opera, or in parts like Don Giovanni, for 6 ot 7 
years, and declares she will not again—neither will she enter 
into another ‘ provincial engagement.’ We take it the Chest- 
nut-street audience would not feel particularly complimented 
at a public expression’of her private opinion of it.”” 

Thus says our neighbor of the Spirit of the Times. We 
are somewhat surprised at such a sentiment from such 2 
quarter. Could the truth be known, we suspect it would be 
found that it was a matter of perfect indifference to the ‘Chest- 
nut-street andience’ whether Mrs. Matthews’s opinion of 
it was favorable or unfavorable. In the first place, the 
opinion would not be likely to be an altogether disinterested 
one; and in the next place, coming from a notorious Cyprian, 
it would not be entitled to that respect which would render it 
at all influential. 

It is said of Socrates, that upon the occasion of delivering 
a public discourse, being vociferously applauded by a young 
man not remarkable for the purity of his morals or the strength 
of his intellect, the sage stopped short in his address, and 
coolly remarked to a bystander, *‘ What foolish thing have I | 
been saying?” We need not point out the moral or the ap- 
plication of the anecdote. 





‘ Velasco,’ a Tragedy, by Epes Sargent.—(New-York : 
Harper & Brothers.)—We greet the appearance of this vol- 
ume as the commencement of a new era in our dramatic lit- | 
erature. It is the most finished drama that has yet been 
published this side of the Atlantic, whether we regard its 
mere acting capacities, or its merits as a composition. We 
have as yet added nothing to the standard specimens of the 
drama. Mr. Payne’s ‘ Brutus’ possesses much dramatic in- 
terest, and deservedly keeps possession of the stage, with 
unimpaired attraction ; but it makes no other pretensions than 
those of successful adaptation of the productions of preceding 
dramatists. The ‘ Metamora’ of Mr. Stone, in the hands of 
Mr. Forrest, continues to command the public favor; but as 
a work of art, it is beneath contempt; and as a spectacle, it 
could be rendered tolerable only by the peculiar capacities of 
the first American tragedian. Dr. Bird’s ‘ Gladietor’ pre- 
sents high claims to consideration, in a notice of our acted 
drama. Its mere literary merits are not, perhaps, of a supe- 
rior order, although it contains many passages of singular 
vigor and poetic beauty. Its stage effects, however, are fre- 
quently striking and original; and though the conduct of the 
plot is defective—coming to its climax at the close of the 
second act—there is a degree of bustle and business through- 
out, that prevents it from becoming wearisome to the specta- 
tor. The faults of the play are, an occasional slovenliness of 
language, and a loose adjustment of parts, that forbid its be- 
ing considered in the first rank of dramatic productions. Of 
Mr. Willis’s efforts in this line, we can judge only from re- 
port, and from printed extracts. The passages of his tragedy 
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that have been given to the public, are full of the beauties 





that abound in his smaller pieces, marred with similar affect. 
ations; but as a whole, it is described by competent judges 
as imperfect in its plot and ineffective in representation, 

We cannot but pronounce the ‘ Velasco’ of Mr. Sargent the 
most effective drama that has yet appeared on our stage, Ite 
language throughout is chaste, and has been elaborated with. 
a minute care that is highly commendable in a new aspirant: 
for reputation in any walk of literature, and more i 
in the dramatic, where there is so much temptation to care. 
less writing. Had we space, several passages might be quo- 
ted in confirmation of this opinion ; but as the drama-is before 
the public in a neat and unexpensive form, from the press of 
the Harpers, we appeal to that, as containing complete erjs 
dence of the unbiassed character of our remarks. We should 
be glad to see this tragedy brought effectively out at one of 
our principal theatres ; but we sappose that the managers wil] 
find it impossible to deprive broken-down stage-hacks ang 
manufactured Irish French figurantes of a single night, for 
the purpose of producing a native American production, 





The Token for 1839.—This annual appears, we regret tp 
say, ina very discreditable style. Its engravings, with the 
solitary exception of the frontispiece, (which was prepared 
for the Magnolia and sold to the publishers of the Token,) 
are old scraps, collected from the New-York Mirror and the 
vignettes of Bank notes. The wood-cuts by Adams possess 
merit, as every body must be aware who has seen them eight 
thousand times repeated in Mr. Morris’s widely circulated 
hebdomadal ; but the steel etchings are absolutely beneath 
contempt, and would be unworthy of notice, did we not deem 
it our duty severely to reprehend this last deplorable attempt 
at humbuggery of the humbugging Editor of the Token. In 
deed, the whole book bears evidences of being trumped up 
for sale on the Peter Pindar’s razor system. As few good 
pieces as possible from known writers are used with the dis 
cretion of a practical economist, for the purpose of not leay- 
ing the book entirely without sustaining names ; but even these 
seem possessed of small interest. Of the poems, the onlyat- 
tractive ones are from the jeweled pen of Mrs. Osgood; and 
there is little valuable prose except Miss Sedgwick’s long 
story. 

We should have been glad to commend this annual. Its 
publishers are men of enterprize and respectability. Butthere 
is no chance for commendation ; it is a poor affair, redeemed 
only by pretty printing, gold edging, and silk eovers. (Otis, 
Broaders & Co., Boston.) 

The Imperial for 1839.—Here is an annual much supe 
rior in its embellishments to the Token. It is probably more 
expensive. Though purporting to be English, it was ‘got 
up,’ if we may judge from its appearance and its papers, be 
tween London and Philadelphia. The engravings, (whichare 
not as new or original as they might have been, although well- 
selected and well-executed,) are, as they purport to be, the 
work of London artists; bat the typography looks wonder 
fully like Philadelphia—especially the ornamental type on the 
Why will the Philadelphia printers disfigue 
books with this miserable letter? It is fit only for flaming 
show-bills of*dry-goods shops. 

Presents for the Season.—Among the tasteful gifts that 
are offered for the season, we notice with pleasure sever 
works of anattractive character published by S. Colman—Nar 
sau-street. We know of none which, to children especially, 
could or should be more acceptable. They are deserving of 
encouragement no less for their intrinsic merits than for the 
neat and beautiful manner in which they are issued by their 
excellent publisher. 

He has sent to us the following new, pretty, agreeable and 
entertaining books—all of which we can recommend :—The 
Child’s Gem; Rollo learning to read; Parley’s Gift; The 
Litile Girl’s Own Book; Parley’s Christmas Tales; Fireside 
Education; Weekly Reports for the use of Schools, by an In 
structor. 

“ Universalist Union.”—The publisher will issue two editions & 
this periodical for the year ensuing—the usual or Quarto edition st 
2 per annum, and an Octavo one, of double the number of pages, * 
832 per annum, of the size of a goodly octavo volume, at $2 50. This 
new edition is much the more convenient for binding. The ‘Unie’ 
is edited by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, aided by several other clergyme® 
eminent in the denomination, in conjunction with the publisher; and 
to those holding the Universalist faith, or wishing to become acquaint- 
ed with its doctrines and evidences, it is « work’of mach interest it 
value, (P. Price, 130 Fulton-st.) 
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‘Missions —This is a relation of “the Missionary Conven- 


ee eee or an exhibition of the claims of the world to the 
tne » Jt is the production of the Rev. David Abeel, missionary to 
The object of the work is to present to the general reader 
- arguments in favor of Foreign Missions, in an attractive 
gy Naa aim at correcting the mistakes which generally 
a4] on the subject ; and “ to divest the subject of all local or extra- 
ee tel the writer has had recourse to an effort of imagina- 
Ley He bas pictured a scene which lies within the region of the 
“ : probability, and és perhaps best calculated to place the sub- 
ef Misons in its trae aspect.” (Published by John 8, Taylor.) 
PusasuREs OF PEDESTRIAN TravELeRs.—The wisest and 
happiest traveler is the pedestrian. If gentlemen and ladies 
wast to see pictures, let them post to Florence, and be satis« 
fed with learning what they can from the windows by the 
But if they want to see either scenery or people, let 
al] who have strength and courage go on foot. I prefer this 
even to horseback. A horse is an anxiety and a trouble; 
something is sure to ail it; and one is more anxious about its 
secommodation than about one’s own. The pedestrian trav- 
der is wholly free from care. There is no such freeman on 
afth es he is for the time. His amount of toil is usually 
within his own choice, in any civilized region. He can go 
and stop when he likes; if a fit of indolence overtake him, he 
can linger for a day or a week in any spot that pleases him. 
He is not whirled past a beautiful view almost before he has 
geen it. He is not tantalized by the idea, that from this or 
that he could see something still finer, if he could but 
yeech it. He can reach almost every point his wishes wan- 
der to. The pleasure is indescribable of saying to ones self— 
«] will go there—I will rest yonder,” and forthwith accom- 
ishing it. He can sit on a rock in the midst of a rushing 
stream as often in the day as he likes. He can hunt a water- 
fall by its sound—a seund which the carriage wheels prevent 
other travelers from hearing. He can follow out any tempt- 
ing glade in any wood. There is no cushion of moss at the 
foot of an old tree that he may not sit down on if he pleases. 
He'can read for an hour without fear of passing by something 
unnoticed while his eyes are fixed upon his book. His food 
is welcome, be its quality what it may, while he eats it under 
the alders in some recess of a rock. He is secure of his 
sleep, be his chamber ever so sordid; and when his waking 
eyes rest upon his — 1% his heart leaps with pleasure as 
he remembers where he is, and what a day is before him. 
Even the weather seems to be of less consequence to the pe- 
destrian than to other travelers. A pedestrian journey pre- 
abundance of time, so that the traveler can rest in 
villages on rainy days, and in the shade of a wood during the 
hours when the sun is too powerful. Miss Martineau. 


Hvwors or Lectstation.—Certain municipal laws of a 
very arbitrary nature having been lately passed, in Boston, a 
right humorous correspondent of the Courier has made sundry 
additions thereto, which can scarcely fail to meet the assent 
of their honors, the Council. A few of them are thus diffi- 
dently tendered : 

I would respectfully suggest to your honorable board, that 
ordinances be passed forthwith for the following purposes: 

To regulate the killing of cats and providing for the drown- 
ing of blind pups. 

For preventing the eyes of lobsters from projecting more 
than one foot upon the sidewalk. 

Allowing no cat to have two tails. 

To stop the buzzing of green-headed flies and hook-billed 
musquitoes. 

Regulating the twist of dogs’ tails. 

Prohibiting sneezing after dark, except ‘by license from the 
Mayor and Alderman.’ 

Regulating the color and size of whiskers. 

Prohibiting any family from harboring more than fifteen tom 
Cats, 


Prescribing the mode in which eels shall be skinned, pote- 
toes roasted, and pea pods shelled. 

Iwill make other suggestions when I am elected to the 
Common Council, which will probably be soon. Jocko. 





A Scesz in Court.—*“TI call upon you,” said the coun- 
selor, “to state distinctly upon what authority you are pre- 
pared to swear to the mare’s age.” ‘« Upon what authority 2” 
stid the other, interrogatively. ‘You are to reply, and not 
‘0 repeat the questions put to you.” “I doesn’t consider a 
man’s bound to answer a question afore he’s time to turn it 
n his mind.” “Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the 
question put. I again repeat it: Upon what authority do you 
‘wear to the animal’s age?” “ The best authority,” respond- 
td the witness gruffly. “Then why such evasion ?—Why not 
Sate it at once?” “ Well, then, if you must and will have 
%) tejoined the ostler, with impurturbable . gravity, “why, 

Thad it myself from the mare’s own mouth.” A simul- 
‘aneous burst of laughter rang through the court. The judge 


be bench could with difficulty confine his risible muscles 





Bad.—There is a most unwelcome report abroad to-day, 
withing lees than that the late Collector of this port, Samuel 
‘ we Esq., who is now in Europe, has left his accounts 

Iti some million and quarter. 

Waar mdoubtedly true that a Treasury Clerk is here from 

‘shington, in consequence of apparent difficulties in the 
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| the wily savage; and his arrangements are being made with 








Custom House Books, and as things appear, there is defal- 
cation like that stated. Mr. Swartwout, we understand, 
claimed to retain a considerable amount in his hands on ac- 
count of suits against him for over-paid duties and other un- 
settled matters, but nothing like the amount, now apparently 
minus. [Journal Commerce. 





From the Savannah Georgian. 
LATE EROM FLORIDA. 
By the steamer New-York, Captain Wright, arrived yester- 
day from Garrey’s Ferry, we have received the following from 


our attentive correspondent : Forr Hanger, (E. F.) Oct. 30. 
Mr. Editor:—Accompaying this, 1 send you a copy of a 
general order, announcing the disposition of the troops for the 
approaching campaign, and extracts from letters received 
from two officers of great intelligence. 
Although Gen. Taylor feels very confident that he can bring 
the war to a close by negotiation, yet he is unwilling to trust 


a view to avail himself of the assistance of force, should it be 
found necessary. 

A letter from a friend at Tampa Bay is received, giving the 
best news ever yet received; and his authority is of the high- 
est value. He says, “A number of Tallahassees and Semi- 
noles proper are here; from a 170 to 200 in families. Among 
them is Euchee-thlockoo-Emathla, the prime minister of the 
Tallahassees, and the family of Echo-Emathla, king of that 
band. Several minor chiefs are here; and a principal sub- 
chief of the Mickauskies, named Coosa-Tustenugee, was re- 
cently in, and gave a very reasonable and favorable talk. He 
has since sent in a runner, to say, that by the fall of this moon, 
he will be in, with a number of his people, not to go out again. 
Sam Jones is very sick, and, perhaps, by this time dead, and, 
with his people, on his way to this place,(Tampa.) He sent 
in a runer to Cotza, (Alligator’s step-son,) to say, that he 
would make a large fire down the bay, when Cotza must go 
out and meet him, and then escort him in here. Should Sam 
Jones come in, or die, the long agony is over. You perhaps 
know, that I have never been sanguine; perhaps less than 
any officer in Florida; but I now think matters more favor- 
able than they have ever been before, and I confidently expect 
to see most of all those now out on board of ship, perhaps 
earlier than March or April.” 

The above is highly gratifying to Gen. Taylor, and confirms 
all his favorable anticipations of the early settlement of this 
infernal war. He has succeeded in shipping every one of the 
Apalachicola Indians, (about 200—say 90 warriors;) and this 
is a most important point gained. It will have a very strong 
influence on the main point. General. Taylor’s grand talk, 
according to all his arrangements, is to take place at Tampa 
Bay, on the 6th November. 


The Mormons.—The St. Louis Republican of Monday the 
29th ult. has the following important rumor: 

‘“‘ There is a report in the city, said to be on the authority 
of a letter, that the Mormons had burnt the Court House, 
clerk’s office, Post Office, and two stores in the county seat of 
Daviess county, and that the war between them and the citi- 
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PROCLAMATION FOR THANKSGIVING. 
By Witu1aM L. Marcy, Governor of the State of New-York. 

To acknowledge the bounties of the Giver of all good, and to cher- 
ish grateful recollections of His beneficence, is eminently worthy of 
an intelligent and highly favored people. Whether we contemplate 
our condition with reference to the number and magnitude of the 
benefits we have received, or in contrast with less favored portions 
of the earth, we find abundant reasons for devout thankfulness to the 
Sovereign Arbiter of Nations. In an especial manner are we fur- 
nished with persuasive motives to gratitude in His providential deal- 
ings with us during the past season. Our fields have been fertilized 
by the early and the latter rains; the toils of the husbandman have 
been rewarded with plentiful harvests; our habitations have been 
preserved in peace, and our families have been protected from the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth 
at noon-day ; the clouds which for a time gathered gloomily over us, 
have passed away, and we are again restored to individual and na-~ 
tional prosperity; we still continue in the full enjeyment of those 
civil, social and religious rights and privileges which so highly dis- 
tinguish us as a people. 

I do therefore, in conformity to established usage, designate Thurs- 
day, the twenty-ninth day of November inst., to be observed as a day 
of Public Thanksgiving, and do recommend to the good people of 
this State to unite in offering the tribute of grateful hearts to their 
Divine Benefactor, for the numerous blessings which He has merci- 
fully vouchsafed them during the past year. 

Given under my hand, and the privy seal of the State, the fifth day 

[u.s.] of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight. W. L. MARCY. 





The Ohio River.—The River, as we learn from the Pitts- 
burg Advocate of the 8th inst., had risen, up to the evening 
of that day, two feet two inches, and was still rising. Abont 
fourteen steamboats were loading rapidly, the water affording 
depth enough for the boats to take fifty tons on board. The 
immense quantities of eastern merchandize and Pittsburg 
manufactures accumulated, would be got off immediately, and 
the orders on the books would exhaust the stock on hand. 


The Pittsburgh Advocate of Saturday states that the Ohio 
River was in fine navigable order, there being six feet water 
in the Channel, and that there was no apprehension of its 
again becoming too low for steamboat navigation this season. 
Twenty-one steamboats had left the port on Satarday full leden, 
leaving still behind them freight sufficient to load two hundred 
similar boats. The larger iron houses are said to have from 


800 to 1,200 tons each of iron and nails ready for shipment to 
the West. 


Mre. Gibbs.—This lady t@#kes a benefit at the Franklin on Monday, 
when she will produce the magnificent spectacle of ‘ The Earthquake’ 
for the last time. This spectacle has been gotten up imastyle of great 
splendor, and has filled the house to the ceiling every night of the past 
week. Mrs. G, will sing several of her most popular songs, and we 
commend her to the patronage of the play-going public. 











PARK THEATRE.—OnMONDAY EVENING next, Nov. 19— 
Last night but 3 of Mr. POWER’S Engagement, prior to his depart- 





zens had actually commenced. There is some probability in| 
the report, as we were informed that an effort was making to | 
expel them from the country.” 

The same paper says :—* There is said to be a gathering of 
the belligerents against the Mormons in Daviess county, of 
near two hundred. It is hoped that the approach of winter 
will allay the avenging spirit of the persecutors of this deluded 
people.” 

Later.—We copy the following from the St. Louis Bulletin 
of October 31. 

“< By the steamer Astoria, we have a confirmation of the re- 
port of the burning of Daviess Court House, Post Office, and 
a store, by the Mormons.—lIt is stated that the Governor has 
ordered out 4,000 militia; and we understand that volunteer 
companies are rapidly being organized to march to the scene 
of action. The Mormons are said to receive daily accessions 
to their numbers, by emigrants from Canada.” 


Death of Mrs. L. H. Medina Hamblin.—This well known 
authoress expired after a short illness, on Monday morning 
about 9 o’clock. Mrs. H. has for some time past been sub- 
ject to what is termed a rush of blood to the head, a disease 
which after a few attacks generally proves fatal to its unfor- 
tunate victim. On Sunday, Mrs. H. complained of illness. 
and did not take scarcely any nourishment. In the evening 
she became worse, when Dr. J. Kearney Rogers was called 
in, who used every remedy in his power to relieve her, but 
his exertions were of no avail, for she expired a few hours 
afterwards in the arms of Mrs. Vernon, of the Pert Whig. 








Thanksgiving.—The Governor of Rhode Island has is- 
sued his proclamation, appointing the 29th day of November 
to be observed as a day of public thanksgiving and — 
The Governor of Vermont has appointed the 6th of Dec. 





At the sale of pictures on Wednesday, by Mr. Hodgson, the 
Rubens fetched 155 guineas; the Storck, 38; the Wynanta, 
38; the Terburg, 44; the Moreland, 30; the Ostade, 30; the 











Zuccarelli, 25; and the other pictures in proportion. 
[Liverpool Standard. 


ure for Europe. O’FLANNIGAN AND THE FAIRIES; AN AF- 
FAIR OF HONOR; and ABON HASSAN, 
TUESDAY—Last Night but two of Mr. POWER—RORY O’MORE 
and THE OMNIBUS. 
WEDNESDAY—Last Night but one of Mr. POWER—WHITE 
HORSE OF THE PEPPERS and IRISH LION. 
THURSDAY—Last Night of Mr. POWER—St. PATRICK’S EVE 
and TEDDY THE TILER. : 
FRIDAY—Mr. POWER’S Benefit and Last Appearamee. 
SATURDAY—A variety of Entertainments. 
Admission—Boxes 81, Pit 50c., Gallery 25. Doors open at half past 
6; Performance commences at 7 o'clock. 





HAarvied, 

On Friday, 9th inst. Wm. Russell to Ellen Knox, both of this city. 

Also, David Muir to Violet Hill, both of this me 

On Tuesday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, James L. Ball of Albany, to 
Jane C. Ellis, of this city. 

Also, Dr. C. B. Archner to Salina Sturtevant, both of this city. 

Also, John H. Ryerson to Catharine Romane, both of this city. 

Also, at Brooklyn, Edgar J. Bartow to Harriet Pierrepont. 

On Wednesday, Frederic E. Westbrook to Catharine E. Jackson, 
both of this city. 

Also, Solomon 8. Kimball, of Hudson, to Emily A. daughter of Henry 
Close, of this city. 

Also, John Hegeman to 7 A. Goble. 

Also, G. Drucher to Sarah Cauffman, both of this city. 

Also, Robert 8. Curtis to Jane D. Fairchild, both of this city, 

Also, Dr. Nehemiah Perry, of Conn. to Clarissa Purdy, of North 
Salem, N. Y. 

At South Egremont, Mass, Ist inst. Samuel T. Hopkins, of Carbon- 
dale, Pa. to Frances Clarke, of the former place. 

At Or n, N. Y., Abraham Cooper to Eliza Blauvelt, 


ier, 
On Friday, 9th iust. Mary, wife of Thomas P. Orton, aged 41. 
Also, Peter 8. H. Vinscope, 75. 
Also, Mary Blanck, 69. 
Also, Hugh Sweeny, aged 70. 
On Sunday, Aaron Crawford, aged 58. 
Also, Nathaniel F. Randolph, aged 39. 
On Monday, Louisa Medina, wife of Thomas 8S. Hamblin 
Also, Martha, wife of John Hege 46. 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Mary Divver, 
Also, James Rutherford, a native of Ireland, aged 28. 
Also, Mrs. Hannah Tyson, ofed 35. 
ednesday. i ee 4 ‘efris, aged 49, 
On Thursday, Harvey Spencer, aged 44. 
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I'VE NO MONEY, SO YOU SEE. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Ive mo mo - ney, so you see, Pe-ter mev <- « «. of me— Pe-ter mev - - er thinks of me; 


Be reduced to pov-er - ty, What sweet re. 
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venge *twould be for -_ To mar-ry him, To mar-ry him, To mar-ry him to- mor - row, mar-ry him, marry 
. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Peter’s thought almost a aot, 
You have profited by school mel, 
Peter’s thought almost a fi 
Wit from you folks borrow : 
Peter’s : you ay wa g2y3 
Bat if you were beth to 


4 


Will you have me, Gertrude - - - - - - prat! 
1 °d marry him to-morrew. 





























